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Wew Vear Greetings 
To all readers of ‘‘Jazz Journal”’ 


From the staff of 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


at your service, as always, 


during 1952, offering you greater comfort 
and better listening facilities at our newly 


fully equipped showrooms. 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


Radio Service & T/V. Co.) 


High Street 


St. Johns Wood London, N. W. 8. 


(10 minutes from Piccadilly) 
Telephone : PRimrose 6725 


STER’S VOICE” RECORDS! 


Christmas 


VOGUE RECORDS 


Sensational New Releases for Christmas 


ART HODES BLUE NOTée JAZZMEN 
with Wild Bill Davison & Sidney Bechet 
V.2062 Darktown Strutters Ball 

Save It, Pretty Mama 


V.2063 Memphis Blues 
Shine 

V.2064 Way Down Yonder in New Orleans 
St. James’ Infirmary 


BIG BILL BROONZY guitar and vocal 


V.2074 John Henry 
Blues in 1890 
V.2075 Big Bill Blues 
Hey, Hey, Baby 
V.2076 House Rent Stomp 
The Moppin’ Blues 
V.2077 Black Brown and White 


(Get Back, Get Back) 
Feelin’ Low Down 
BUNK JOHNSON—SIDNEY BECHET Orchestra 
V.2084 Lord, Let Me in the Lifeboat 
Up in Sidney’s Flat 
LONNIE JOHNSON guitar and vocal 
V.2079 Happy New Year Darling 
Little Rocking Chair 
Jelly Roll Baker 
Drunk Again 
SIDNEY BECHET with Luter & Rewellioty 
V.2085 Sidney's Wedding Day 
Put on your Old Gray Bonnet 
HELEN HUMES 
vocal from GENE NORMAN’S BLUES JUBILEE 
V.2248 Million Dollar Secret 
If | Cou'd be With You 


Price 6 - each inc. tax. 


VOGUE RECORDS LID. 
100, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


TEMple Bar 8619. 
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Asst. Editors : 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 
PETER TANNER and LES MALLOWS 


the end of 1951 a sad thing 

occurred that went unnoticed by many 
jazz followers in Great Britain — to wit, the 
virtual breakup of Louis Armstrong’s All 
Stars. 


The first notice we had of this calamity was 
to read that Jack Teagarden had packed up 
his mutes and stowed them away in his trom- 
bone case. Mr. T. must have been more than 
a little sad at making the break with Louis, 
for | know in what high esteem he held him. 
He once said to me in Paris not so long ago, 
in answer to a query as to whom he liked 
playing with best. 

“*Man, even if Bix were alive, I’d still be 
with Louis !”’ 


It was a remark made in all seriousness ; a 
happy compliment to two great musicians. 

But despite that, once again the lure of 
band leading has proved too strong for Jackson 
T. Let us wish him luck and hope that he has 
better fortune with this band than with his 
last. 


The next man to bite on the bait of big 
band business was Fatha’ Earl Hines. It is 
reported that he has signed a contract with 
the Victor Co., to record a new orchestra of 
twenty odd. 


Earl has led big bands before, but with the 
exception of the fine one he had in 1932, 
never with any great success. | am hardly 
surprised at Hines’ departure, for in 1949 he 
admitted to me it was his ambition to once 
again front a large band, playing his own 
arrangements. Earl has some musical ideas 
in his head which he is determined to hear 
played. We wish him well ; but warn him 
never to forsake that piano ! 


1 don’t know at time of writing what has 
happened to the rest of the group. | hear that 
the wonderful young bassist, Arville Shaw is 
in Switzerland studying (music ! ?) ; but do 
not know the plans of either Barney Bigard, 
or Cozy Cole. 

Louis Armstrong himself, | hear on excellent 


authority, is upset. | can assure him that he 
is not alone in his feelings, for | am sure all 


REQUIEM FOR THE ALL STARS 


By SINCLAIR TRAILL. 
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[CARLOS DE RADZITZKY 
THE ALL STARS PLAYING IN ANTWERP 
DURING A EUROPEAN TOUR. 


those who have been lucky enough to either 
hear the All Stars in person, or who have 
listened to them on the various Long Playing 
records recently released, are also more than 
dismayed at the demise of this excellent 
group. 

It is unfortunate that collectors in this 
country have not been too lucky with the All 
Stars’ recorded products. The few of their 
early records issued by H.M.V. do not give 
adequate idea of what this group really came 
to sound like before they disbanded. 

They made a new jazz noise. They were 
able to deal with such tired and limping tunes 
as Royal Garden Blues, Muskrat Ramble, etc., 
with a fine new approach. Their music had 
fire, animation, and always a terrific swing. 
With such a drummer as the late Big Sid 
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LOUIS AND JACKSON T. AT THE 
END OF THEIR BELGIAN TRIP. 


Catlett (followed by Cozy Cole), allied to 
young Shaw and Fatha’ Hines, the band just 
had to swing. 


Louis, was | know immeasurably happy with 
his *‘ Stars.’’ They were formed in the spring 
of 1947, and were actually assembled by 
Bobby Hackett whilst Louis was away ill with 
a troublesome stomach complaint. Their 
first concert, with Louis leading, was in New 
York in June, but it was at the second concert, 
held in Boston in November, that the real 
All Stars were born. 


ON WAX. 

This concert has been superbly recorded 
for Decca by Peter Frutchey and is available in 
America on two 12-inch long playing discs. 
The sides are bung full of interest, the high- 
lights being, a wonderful version of Black and 
Blue, sung and played by Louis ; an incredible 
trombone solo of Lover by Jack Teagarden ; 
and an uproarious That’s My Desire by Louis 
and Velma Middelton. 


You will notice when listening to these 
that the show is practically stolen by Tea- 
garden. Louis had perhaps not quite regained 
his lip after his lay-off, but Mr. T. holds the 
sides together in no uncertain fashion. 


On first hearing | wondered a little about 
Barney Bigard. | wondered about him when 
I first heard this group in Nice, and tried to 
visualise all kinds of clarinettists in his place. 
| was still not quite certain the following year 
in Paris, but on listening to him on these 
records, | am certain that Louis was right 
when he said Barney was just the man for this 
group. Blessed with a prodigious technique, 
Bigard is never at a loss in the, at times, some- 
what involved ensembles. He is always there, 
with never a chance that he’ll miss ; and his 
fill-ins are often most ingenious and delicate. 


In addition to these 12-inch sides, Decca 
have recorded the band on a series of 10-inch 
L.Ps, and the results are very fine. The first 
session was late at night, and the band were 
given the studio. There was no time limit for 
any tune, the band just played for their own 
amusement, and the relaxed atmosphere is all 
to the benefit of good music. 
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From this session one double sided record 
has been issued here by Brunswick, namely 
New Orleans Function. \t isan amusing record, 
but nowhere as good as either Panama or 
Bucket’s Got A Hole In It, the latter being the 
finest piece of modern New Orleans playing 
| have ever heard. 

On a subsequent session Louis at last was 
able to record his favourite That’s For Me. He 
had always been very fond of this Rogers- 
Hammerstein tune and his embellishments on 
the melody are quite beautiful to hear. 

I think the first thing that will strike you on 
hearing these L.Ps, is that they seem to have 
been made just at the right time — the time, 
when Louis better in health than for some 
years, was playing better horn than he had 
for some very long period. 

And in addition to having ceased to worry 
about his health, Louis was here once again 
playing with a small band of real jazzmen who 
really loved him and understood his music. 
The result was a restoration of power and 
ideas; which from Satchmo Armstrong 
means jazz of the highest quality ! 

Well, they say good things cannot last for 
ever, and this wonderful little group have now 
broken up. It seems such a pity, but | am 
grateful at least that they were able to leave 
behind some fine examples of their music as 
recorded souvenirs of their worth. 

| don’t know what Louis’ plans are for the 
future, but would like to say to him, from us 
all : 

Try and pay us a visit in 1952. I can assure 
you they haven’t yet made a mat large enough to 
hold the WELCOME you’d get, if and when you 
again step on British shores ! 


London’s —, 
‘JAZZ CENTRE’ 


FOR EVERYTHING IN 
JAZZ 


New and Used Records 
ALL LABELS 


Mail Order Specialists 
— PROMPT SERVICE — 


We also specialise in all instruments— 
Clarinets, Drums, Trumpets Trombones, 
h , Banjos, Etc. Etc. 


Sa 


SEND ME YOUR ENQUIRIES. 


LEN DANIELS 


‘MASTERCRAFT’ 
4, Soho Street, Oxford Street 
LONDON, W.i. 


Phone: GERRARD 1604 


The Christmas Hide 
x of the Picture 


By STEVE RACE. 


ULETIDE is almost upon us, and in maga- 

zine offices throughout the Metropolis 
(Greek for Grub Street) journalists are dig- 
ging up the Christmassy jokes they suddenly 
thought of last summer and made a note of 
somewhere or other but where ? 


It’s just the same with the jazz magazines. 
Glance through this issue, and work out for 
yourself whether all the contributors thought 
out their Christmas cracks on one evening of 
blinding inspiration in late November. 

Nota bit of it. In any case, JAZZ JOURN- 
AL copy has to be in Tomclair Tallows’ hands 
a good three and a half years before publica- 
tion date, as evidenced by the fact that Mr. 
Lightly-and-Politely was quietly certified and 
put away two years ago on Brian Rust’s 45th 
birthday, yet not one reader has noticed the 
fact up to now. 

But this is the season of Goodwill, when for 
14 days or so we bestow ghastly smiles on our 
mortal enemies, and send cards of greeting to 
our bookmakers. It’s also the season of 
parties. 

| wish you had been at the JAZZ 
JOURNAL Christmas Party last year. | took 
my wife along (you may know her under her 
nom-de-plume ‘‘ Bix Roscoe ’’). L and P — 
who emerges resplendent from his cocoon 
once a year to attend a jazz concert, but 
made an exception in this case — brought a 
bottle, Derrick Stewart-Baxter brought a jug. 
Derrick, convinced that the coming of Big 
Bill Broonzy to London would be the most 
important and exciting event of the year (see 
last _month’s J.J., page 13), was hoping 
desperately that nothing more important or 
exciting would come along—a_ general 
election, for instance, or the opening of the 

Royal Festival Hall in the presence of the 
Royal Family. 

The office had been specially decorated for 
the occasion. Presents for all the contribu- 
tors, bought out of Brun Campbell’s plug- 
money, lay in one corner of the room. Some 
of London’s foremost boppers handed round 
cigarettes, and as the evening wore on, our 
host —Mr. Trai!l— played us his highly 
unique Josh White recordings. ‘‘ They are 
unlikely to be issued here,’’ he explained to 
us, and we felt bound to agree. 

A few of the boys got together at this point 
to play early New Orleans music — Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton, George Webb, Sid Phillips 
and Joe Daniels — and, with some show of 
resistance, | agreed to play Cakewalking 
Babies simultaneously on 17 gin bottles. 
Floyd Levin, who had flown over from 


America specially for the party and had done 
nothing but shout ‘‘| used Jelly Roll’s Razor!”’ 
at the top of his voice, accompanied me on the 
White Horse. 

By 2 a.m. the joint was really jumping, and 
John DavisandGrayClarke arrived, the inevit- 
able Thesaurus, Latin Dictionary and ‘‘ Guide 
to English Literature’’ under his arm. 
Persuaded to sing a blues number, he gave 
out with 18 consecutive choruses of Put up my 
hands and call me Melly (Paramount 12345), 
pausing only to ask Beryl Bryden where she 
had been all his life. 

Beryl, who had been sitting on my knee, 
left to join him at the bar, and | was carried 
to the piano, where once again | entertained 
the company with a little music. My impres- 
sion of Scott Joplin playing his arrangement 
of My Foolish Heart had them rolling on the 
floor with amusement, after which | played 
my own concert arrangement of the same 
tune, with the same result. 

At 4 a.m. the presents were handed out, 
Sinclair Traill giving my wife a rug (later 
discovered to be Jimmy Asman) and a collec- 
tion of mint-condition Kid Renas with 
‘* Review Copy : Not for Sale ’’ stamped on 
them. Through an oversight, there was no 
parcel for me. (It was intended to present 
me with Pete Payne’s head on a charger, but 
the plan miscarried). 

At 5 a.m. we were raided, and at 6 a.m. 
“sprung ’’ by a friendly lawyer on a writ of 
Habeas Corpus. As Derrick Stewart-Baxter 
said at the time, it was the most important 
and exciting event of the year. 

Happy Christmas, everyone. 


on / 


MARBLE ARCH MUSIC STORE 


extend Christmas Greetings to all 
their friends and hope to see them 
many times during the coming year. 


87, Edgware Road, London, W.2. 


Sincere Greetings for 
Christmas & the Mew Wear 
from 
THE DEEP RIVER BOYS 
and Ed Kirkeby—Mgr. 
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S it does each year at this time, the 

annual Dixieland Jubilee occupied a 
prominent position in the beam of our jazz 
scene spotlight. This year’s bash, the fourth 
Jubilee presented by Frank Bull and Gene 
Norman, was the most successful to date. A 
capacity crowd of almost 7,000 persons 
witnessed an extravaganza that featured nine 
bands. 65 jazz musicians filled the Shrine 
Auditorium stage during the finale. 


it was near midnight before the evening’s 
main attraction, a public reunion of the 
powerful old Bob Crosby orchestra, enter- 
tained the attentive throng. Prior to the 
appearance of *‘ The Best Dixieland Band In 
The Land,’’ the audience heard spirited per- 
formances by practically every local dixie 
combo. 


Veteran Kid Ory set the pace for the entire 
four hour programme. Displaying a volume 
of showmanistic antics that quickly won 
the cold audience, Ory’s stalwarts romped 
through several of the trombonist’s feature 
numbers before relinquishing to Rosy 
McHargue’s Ragtimers. The handsome 
clarinettist, unveiling his newly organized 
group, offered an interesting contrast from 
Ory’s relaxed New Orleans sound. Despite 
the ‘‘ Ragtimers ’’ tag, Rosy’s crew is a tight- 
knit bunch playing the always interesting 
McHargue arrangements. Moe Schneider, 
trombonist, was little noticed in jazz circles 
during his tenure with the Ben Pollock Pic-A- 
Rib Boys ; however he turned in a stellar 
performance with this group, and again with 
the Dick Cathcart band later in the pro- 
gramme. Easily the most outstanding music- 
ian on the stage during the entire evening, 
Schneider displayed his well-trained tailgate 
abilities to the satisfaction of even the most 


American Jazz 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 
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JACK TEAGARDEN SOLOS IN FRONT OF THE BOB CROSBY ORCHESTRA. 


discerning fans. 
Turk Murphy’s brilliant band took over for 


the ensuing quarter hour. With the excep- 
tion of Ory’s band, Turk’s outfit was the only 
‘* serious ’’ comboon the lengthy programme. 
Always refusing to make commercial conces- 
sions that would ‘‘ water down ”’ the true 
jazz he loves, Murphy continued the crusade 
that has taken him around the country in 
recent months. His Trombone Rag will be 
recalled as one of the evening’s highlights. 
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TURK MURPHY’S BAND. 


Wally Rose fans were happy to see the rag- 
time pianist along with the other stellar 
Murphyites — Kinch, Bruns, Patton, Helm 
and Brent. 

The Sextet From Hunger moved into the 
number four slot. This combo features 
Charlie La Vere, piano; Country Wash- 
burne, tuba ; Joe Yuki, trombone and Blake 
Reynolds, clarinet. Eddie Skrivanek, altern- 
ating on banjo and guitar, led his group of 
studio musicians through four numbers. La 
Vere was the most impressive in the group. 

As a closer for the first half of the pro- 
gramme, promoters Bull and Norman decided 
to take advantage of the current banjo craze. 
A new outfit called ‘* The Banjo Kings ’’ was 
turned loose at this point — and the crowd 
went wild. The Kings featured Dick Roberts 
and Red Roundtree slashing away at their 
instruments, backed with rhythm accom- 
paniment. During their final number, they 
were ‘‘ augmented ”’ with half a dozen more 
banjoists from the various bands — and, in 
due fairness, | must admit that this was one 
of the most successful acts on the show. 
Never an avowed banjo lover, this reviewer 
could hardly appreciate an octet of the 
stringed clankers ; but the crowd loved it 
and that’s how Dixieland Jubilee’s are able to 
provide profit for the promoters and continue 
to appear each fall. 


SECOND HALF. 

The popular Fire House Five opened the 
second half of the evening’s festivities. Their 
sincere treatment of Workingman’s Blues 
re-established the group’s ability to provide 
more than colour and humour. Those of us 
who remember the FHS of 1948 were 
gladdened by the refreshing sounds of the 
Oliver classic. Again it must be pointed-out 
that the siren and bell numbers were the 
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standout items as far as the general audience 
was concerned. 

Dick Cathcart’s Bix-like horn sparked his 
group’s performance of Louisiana and Goose 
Pimples. Both seldom heard tunes showcased 
Matty Matlock’s clarinet and the afore- 
mentioned Moe Schneider's trombone. Nick 
Fatool’s steady drumming set a perfect 
pattern behind the Cathcart band — a group 
gathered together for a now defunct radio 
dramatic series, ‘‘ Pete Kelly’s Biues.’’ The 
band provided the musical backdrop in the 
show's format. The radio production was 
heard coast to coast during last summer and 
listeners were saddened to learn that it was 
a casualty in radio's ever increasing battle for 
survival. 

The next-to-closing spot occupied by The 
Castle Jazz Band last year, featured Pete 
Daily’s Chicagoans. Pete, with Pud Brown 
and Burt Johnson on horns, and little Skippy 
Anderson sparking the rhythm section, 
received the evening’s biggest acclaim. 
Unfortunately, for this reviewer, Daily chose 
to repeat the number that stopped last year’s 
Jubilee — Johnson Rag. Called *‘ The Thing ”’ 
by cornettist Daily, Johnson Rag features Pud 
Brown’s honking tenor grinding it’s way 
through several undulating choruses of the 
alleged ‘‘tune.’’ Paradoxically, Daily’s 
Johnson Rag and the cavorting Banjo Kings 
received the most thunderous appreciation 
from the audience. 

Space limitations do not allow full coverage 
of the evening’s feature attraction, the full 
Bob Crosby band. All of the previous excite- 
ment was forgotten during the more than 30 
minutes that the Crosby-ites and guests 
occupied the stage. Jack Teagarden played 
and sang the blues in the pathetic manner for 
which he is famous ; Bauduc and Haggart 
repeated the successful Big Noise From 
Winnetka ; Jess Stacy, in the role of Bob 
Zurke, re-created the famous Honky Tonk 
Train; Billy Butterfield and Eddie Miller 
soloed ; and the whole band obliged with 
such expected tunes as Panama, South Rampart 
Street Parade, etc. Crosby ‘‘ conducted ’’— 
apparently enjoying the whole thing as much 
as those of us on the other side of the foot- 
lights. 

We found the Fourth Annual Dixieland 
Jubilee a well produced, entertaining display 
of hot music. Before we begin to look for- 
ward to the 1952 edition a few suggestions 
come to mind. These offerings, while they 
might substantially increase the production 
costs, might add a cultural note to an affair 
that has become internationally famous. 

Admittedly, most of the nearly 7,000 
patrons of the yearly Jubilees are not TRUE 
jazz fans— merely average young people 
following the crowds to see a “* big show.”’ 
Why not take advantage of these receptive 
young minds and offer some pageantry ? 


(continued on page 18) 


EDITORIAL. 


ITH this, cur fourth December 
issue, we send you our very best 
wishes for Christmas and the New Year. 
In these days of paper shortages, 
rocketing printing costs, and rising 
postal charges, we think we have done 
quite well to keep a magazine, expecially 
a jazz magazine, going almost without 
pause for four years. 

From time to time we get a trifle out- 
of-breath, as it were, but on the whole 
we don’t think we do too badly. 

For some reason which has never been 
explained to us, the jazz fraternity, do 
not, will not, and never have, given any 
jazz magazine their full support. There 
are flourishing magazines on the market 
dealing with every nobby from painting 
nudes to training hedgehogs as domestic 
pets ; but the jazz magazine has always 
been a labour of isve, from an Editorial 
viewpoint. 

We do get wonderful support from 
various kind individuals, but frankly it 
is not quite enough! To enable us to 
continue to give you a magazine really 
worthy of your selected kind of music, 
we need at least another thousand sales 
per month. 

Now if ali of you who read this try and 
sell an extra copy, we should really be 
getting somewhere. Come on boys, 
this is the giving season, so do your best 
for us. 

And a word to the secretaries ef those 
Jazz Clubs. By selling JAZZ JOURNAL 
at your Club — and we mean selling, not 
offering — you will greatly help to swell 
those Club funds that you are continually 
worrying about. Get to it boys ! 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

We have received an excellent dis- 
cography of Josh White edited and 
compiled by Derek Coller and Bert 
Whyatt. This little booklet can be 
obtained from: The Discophile, 116, 
London Road, Barking, and sells for one 
shilling. 

HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO YOU ALL. 
THE EDITORS. 


Compliments 
of the Season from 
The SID PHILLIPS 


RHODES-PHILLIPS AGENCY Ltd. 
Suite 1, Cecil House, 
41, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 3421. 
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J.R.R.A. Shops give SERVICE 
and have 


ALL THE RECORDS TOO! 


WRITE OR CALL :— 


ERIC HEATH 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES LTD. 
79, Vicar Lane, Leeds. 


ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORES, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


MODERN MESSAGES, 
9, Piccadilly-Arcade, 
London, S.W. I. 


MASTERCRAFT, 
4 Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


J. F. SUTTON, 
89, Crane St. Salisbury. 


ROLO RADIO, 
368, Lea Bridge Road, 
Leyton, E. 10. 


REGO RADIO, 
62, Hare St., Woolwich, S.E. 18. 


GOODCHILDS (NOTTINGHAM) LTD. 
172/4, Arkwright St., 
Nottingham. 


COLLET’S MANCHESTER BOOKSHOP 
— LTD — 
36, Deansgate, Manchester 3. 


HESSYS LTD., 
18/20, Manchester St., Liverpool 1. 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W. 16. 


DOUG DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 2. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 2. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E. 6. 
TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
42a, Thurloe Street, 
Kensington, S.W. 7. 


* * 
JAZZ RECORD 
RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION 


23, THOMAS STREET, S.E. 18. 
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ONC again it is nearly Christmas, and for 
the third time | am writing a column 
which has a Christmas atmosphere attached 
to it, at least | hope | have achieved this 
effect. Christmas is a burden in many ways, 
with the present cost of living so high it is 
inevitable that this must be so. However, 
we are still able to give, and receive gifts ina 
spirit of sincere friendship, even if the pack- 
ages have shrunk somewhat in late years, the 
thought behind the present never alters. 

For the jazz fan there are literally hundreds 
of records he would be delighted to find in 
his stocking (that is if a disc could find its way 
into something so narrow !). Discs which 
would add lustre to the finest collection ; 
and it is on the subject of presents for the 
jazzman (or woman) that | would like to 
devote this column. 

Once again the enterprising Tempo com- 
pany lead the way with their very ambitious 
project ‘‘ The History of Jazz’’ (Tempo S1 
to $5). On five ten-inch double sided records 
is contained a brief, but most comprehensive 
history of the origins of our music. The 
fascinating story of this music and its evolu- 
tion has been written, and spoken by that 
well known and respected critic, Rex Harris. 
In the short time available to him (roughly 
35 minutes) Mr. Harris has tried to give a fair 
and reasoned account of the events which 
led to the beginning of jazz, its origins, the 
influence of Blues and Ragtime, etc., with 
musical illustrations both live and from 
actual recordings. The former have been 
handled brilliantly by Mick Mulligan and his 
band, with George Melly contributing his 
share. 

These discs, which | am informed can be 
bought separately, are aimed not so much at 
the collector and knowledgeable fan, but at 
the interested jazz club member who would 
like to know more about the music he hears 
each week at his club, or on the air. The set 
will also enlighten the type of person who 
thinks that Ted Heath is the be all and end all 
of jazz. It is improbable that the fatter will 
take the trouble to hear this fine set, but | 
am sure that much can be learned from it. 

The series is divided into ten chapters, 
(1) Introduction and Origins; (2) Early 
Social Influences; (3) Spirituals; Work Song; 
Blues; (4) Ragtime; Spasm Bands; (5) Brass 
Bands; Analysis of The Jazz Band; (6) The 
Nature of Jazz; (7) Exodus from New 
Orleans; (8) Advent of Swing; (9) Digression; 
(10) Jazz—A Folk Music. 

The above quoted sections speak for 
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themselves, and | think that Rex has done a 
wonderful job. It is inevitable that the time 
and space limit has been a big handicap, 
much has had to be left out, much glossed 
over in the briefest of words and recorded 
extracts. However, the over-all effect is 
one of almost complete success (I have 
played these records to interested beginners 
and all have said that they now have a much 
clearer idea as to what jazz is about). The 
recorded examples are at all times apt, and 
often brilliant—notably the Swing section— 
was there ever such a scathing indictment? 
Harris and his collaborators rise to great 
heights at this particular point. 


There are one or two statements with 
which | find myself in disagreement. For 
example, | do not agree that ‘‘ Ragtime 
originated in the attempts of the Negro 
pianists in the Sporting Houses of New 
Orleans to copy the brass bands trick of 
shifting the accents from strong to weak 
beats when playing march tunes.’’ Surely 
the true origin of Ragtime was in Sedalia and 
St. Louis. New Orieans had little to do with 
the actual birth ‘of rag playing. At an early 
date ragtime was played in the Red Light 
district of New Orleans, but the style was 
formed in the places | have mentioned. This 
might seem to be asmall quibble, but | do feel 
that Rex has given a slightly wrong impres- 
sion here. It is true that he does mention 
briefly St. Louis, but only as a secondary 
consideration which is hardly in line with the 
facts. Noris Mr. Harris being quite fair when 
he says: ‘‘ The written composition plays 
little or no part in jazz.’’ If this statement is 
taken literally we must rule out all the Red 
Hot Pepper sides which are not only written 
compositions, but partly arranged by Jelly 
Roll himself. There are of course, many 
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improvised solos, but it would be a clever 
man who could say for certain which they 
were : the pen of Jelly is always well to the 
fore. Furthermore, one would have to dis- 
miss such bands as Fletcher Henderson, 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, Don Redman, 
Count Basie (not to mention Duke Ellington) 
and all the numerous Kansas City groups who 
were playing big band jazz for so many years. 
Only the Moldiest of Fygges would deny such 
bands their place in the jazz scheme — and 
Rex Harris is no narrow minded Fygge, even 
if he is rather hard on the modernist at times ! 

But for these two points, mere pin-pricks 
when one judges the set as a whole, | would 
award Rex Harris and the Tempo Company 
full marks. For the first time the anxious 
enquirer can buy a set of records which will 
instruct him as well as entertain. (Before the 
war Leonard Hibbs, the well known jazz 
critic, attempted a similar series, but to the 
best of my knowledge, only two records ever 
saw the light of day). The recorded examples 
have been very well chosen (no easy task this, 
with copyright material to be avoided), there 
is even a wonderful snatch of Bunk Johnson ! 
and the dubbing throughout has been skil- 
fully executed. The Mulligan band has done 
a magnificent job, (although at times it suffers 
from bad balance in the studio) and Tempo 
have used them to good effect. Readers can 
have great fun in picking out the bits Mick and 
the band have recorded. This is not so easy 
as one might imagine; from the many 
musicians and collectors to whom | have 
played the records, only Les Jowett, the 
trumpet man with the Cy Laurie Four, was 
completely successful. The last side (Jazz — 
A Folk Music) is devoted almost entirely to 
Mick and his band. This came in for some 
very harsh words from Maurice Burman 
when it was first broadcast. Mr. Burman’s 
criticism would have carried more weight if 
he had not mistaken a soprano sax for a 
clarinet and Mick’s cornet for a trumpet ! 
Personally, | consider this to be a delightful 
example of modern blues playing, and cer- 
tainly the best record Mick has ever made. 
To sum up, this set of records should give the 
beginner a good idea of what jazz is and put 
him on the right road to jazz appreciation 
(it is a pity that Rex found it impossible to 
deal with the modern school, both bop and 
Progressive — it would have at least been 
stimulating !). The more experienced fan 
will find much to interest him, although | 
fear many will pass by these discs. The 
trouble is there is so much to buy these days. 
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Another important record is the first disc 
by Britain’s famous blues singer, Neva 
Raphaello. Neva was with Humphrey 
Lyttelton for some time, but left him to free- 
lance. Miss Raphaello has been praised by 
many well known critics, and Sidney Bechet, 
that truly great Negro musician, was very 
impressed when he first heard her sing. Now 
she makes her debut on Parlophone singing 
Cake Walkin’ Babies (Parlo 3445). It is a 
beautiful jazz performance by any standard. 
Few singers have ever had a better accom- 
paniment than that supplied by the Graeme 
Bell band. The complete chorus the band 
takes rocks like mad, and once again they 
prove just how great they are. | hope my 
readers will pardon me if i digress here to say 
a few words on this Australian group. | have 
heard some of the Fygges sneer when the 
name of Bell is mentioned. ‘* They don’t 
play jazz—and oh that sax.”’ is the usual 
nonsense they talk. The Band’s originality and 
jazz feeling is beyond their grasp. It might 
interest them to hear what Big Bill Broonzy 
had to say after his tour of Germany with 
them. Big Bill has always found difficulty in 
finding the right type of accompaniment. 
“I’m an old timer — | jest can’t find the boys 
to lay down a real blues beat for me. They all 
try to rush the tempo, not take it slow an’ 
easy,”’ is what he has said on numerous 


occasions. That comes from a man that 
knows his jazz and particularly the blues. 
Hear then his exact words to Horst Lippman 
and the President of the Hanover Jazz Club ; 
‘* Ordinarily | don’t care to sing with a band, 
but these Australian fellers Know how to 
treat a blues singer and a blues. They never 
get in the way, and yet at the same time you 
always know they’re there. 


‘*'m wild about that sax (Ade) and Gay’s 
piano. This week has been ’way too short — 
I'd wish it was six months and lI’d say we 
could make some records — and really put it 
down!’’ .. . Confusion to the Fygges ! 


* * * * 


As | have remarked on previous years, the 
blues can always be relied on to provide 
something seasonable — the blues cover every 
subject. The following comes from Christmas 
Time Blues by B. K. Turner (Black Ace), 
De 7387. 


** Santa Claus, what is you goin’ to bring, 

If you don’t bring my baby, 

Don’t bring me a doggone thing. 

You know | love her Santa Claus, why don’t you bring 
her home, 

If you bring her back to me, 

I'll never do her wrong. 

Oh Lord ! it’s Christmas time and | want to see old 
Santa Claus, 

l asked my baby would she come home Christmas 

And she said go see old Santa Claus. 

Oh please Santa Claus, Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 

Santa Claus my eyes is almost blind 

I'm lookin’ for you Christmas morning 


I’m gonna buy mea shepherd dog and keep him at my 


oor, 
And tell him to follow my baby everywhere she go.”’ 
* * * * 


Once again | would like to thank all those 
many people and Jazz Clubs who have made 
my wife and | so welcome during the past 
year. We have had some wonderful times 
and some grand hospitality. Our special 
thanks to The Humphrey Lyttelton Jazz Club 
(and the boys in the band), The London Jazz 
Club, Freddy Randall at Cook’s Ferry Inn, and 
to Viv and Art Sanders at the Wood Green 
Jazz Club a special bouquet. 

To ail my colleagues, Messrs. Race, L. and P., 
Davis and Clarke, Rust, Levin, Cundall and 
Traill, | say, | am very proud to be working 
with you on the old magazine. Let us hope 
we will be carrying on the good work for 
many years to come. 

Finally to all those readers both known and 
unknown a very, very Happy Christmas, and 
thanks for being so nice to my column. 

| had hoped to review Ethel Waters’ book 

(Continued on Page 18.) 


Seasonal Good Wishes 


from 


DAVE CAREY 


fllerry Xmas 
from 


KID RENA’S DELTA JAZZ BAND 
Clarinet Marmalade/Milenberg Joys .. 
ORIGINAL ZENITH BRASS BAND 
Fidgety Feet Shake it and Break it 
THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN 
Leon Bismarck/Webb City 
vic LEWIS AND HiS ORCHESTRA 
The Moon was Yellow/A Foggy Day 
LEE KONITZ QUINTET 
ice Cream Konitz 
LEE KONITZ—BILLY BAUER DUET 
Rebecca 
ERROLL GARNER TRIO 
Trio/Pastel 
KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO- cuBISTS 
Chloe/Over the Rainbow . 7 
STAN GETZ QUARTET 
I’m gettin’ Sentimental over you/ 
I only have eyes for you 
SIDNEY BECHET & HIS FEETWARMERS 
E- It had to be you/Please don’t 
talk about me when I’m gone 


CHRIS BARBER’S WASHBOARD WONDERS 


Everybody loves my baby/ Whoop it up 
* 


ESQUIRE RECORDS, 76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C. 1. 


NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER RELEASES 
FOR YOUR 
LISTENING PLEASURE 


KiD RENA’S DELTA JAZZ BAND 
10-171 Weary Blues /Get it right 10-181 
THE BABY DOBBS TRIO 
10-172 Wolverine Blues/Aibert’s Blues... 10-182 
10-173 TITO BURNS & HIS SEXTET 
Lesson in Bop/Breaking point... 10-183 
10-174 REINHOLD SVENSSON QUINTET 
That Old Feeling/9.20 Special 10-184 
RONNIE SCOTT with the RONNIE BALL TRIO 
Close your eyes/! didn’t know what time it was 10-185 
10-175 
REINHOLD SVENSSON & CHARLES NORMAN 
10-176 Tiger Rag Boogie ‘Donkey Serenade (Boogie) 10-186 
CHUBBY JACKSON & HIS ALL STAR BAND 
10-177 Flying the co>p/Sax Appeal ~ 10-187 
TOMMY POLLARD'S DOWNBEAT FIVE 
se.ave East of the Sun/Lover come back to me 10-188 
SIDNEY BECHET & HiS FEETWARMERS 
Margie/Wrap your troubles in dreams 10-189 
10-179 THE CY LAURIE FOUR 
* with Beryl Bryden, Washboard 
10-180 Fiat foot/Jelly Roll Blues ove 10-190 


Price 6/5}d. including tax * 


Send 6d. in Stamps for complete catalogue covering all items issued up to and including December, 1951. 
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HIS one is for December. A poor way to 
fill stockings, did | hear a reader say ? 
Come now, it was at this point, two years ago, 
that | intruded with a few remarks on jazz 
definitions. To-day, | turn to less stern 
affairs. After all, if there be those amongst us, 
unable to determine what jazz is, or from 
whence it came, we might, | suggest, begin 
again with a brief discussion about the word 
itself. Of course, while this mellow frame 
persists —like the Christmas season, it 
descends upon me but once a year — | cannot 
refrain from observing, in my usual gratuitous 
manner, that the literature of jazz, in much the 
same fashion as that of the Bible, has been, to 
date, largely a collection of books, recording 
the changing beliefs of men, as distinguished 
from a reliable account of what happened. 
Does anyone seriously believe that God 
fashioned the earth in six days ? Very well ; 
there are cats, who still credit the tale that 
.jazz sprang from Buddy Bolden’s head one 
nightin1895. Similarly, does anyone seriously 
believe that Jonah swallowed the whale — 
or, dear me, was it the other way around ? 
No matter ; there are still a few die-hards, 
who subscribe to the notion that Jelly Roll 
Morton was the most creative figure in jazz, 
notwithstanding the readily demonstrable 
fact that he was excelled as a composer by 
Scott Joplin, as a player by Tony Jackson, and 
as a band-leader by King Oliver. To be sure, 
it has been said that myths and legends were 
required, in former times, to win converts to 
this persuasion, or that. But that, | maintain, 
was long years ago, and hence, | would prefer 


As We Leave We Say 


GRAEME BELL 


and his 
AUSTRALIAN BAND 


Don’t forget our re-union 
concert with the Humphrey 
Lyttelton Band on 9th March 


WHAT IS THIS THING CALLED—JASS? 


By KAY C THOMPSON. 


to think that at least a minority of jazz fans, 
unless the lot of them are living fossils, are 
sufficiently au courant to face the realities of 
musical life. 

To commence, then, with what is known 
and established, the word ‘‘jazz,’’ by all 
accounts, was a corruption of the older one 
‘*jass.’? At any rate, that is the way it was 
spelt in 1915, when it was first applied 
publicly, as a term of derision, to the music 
of Tom Brown’s Dixieland Band. Needless to 
say, the derisive effect of this use of the word 
** jass ’’ depended on the fact that it reflected 
upon a previous (though transient) phase of 
early jazz environment. The point is, prior 
to that time, the word “‘ jass ’’ had been used 
in an altogether non-musical sense by sporting- 
house inmates, by whom it is, in fact, still 
employed to-day, to denote preliminaries of 
the sort that are sometimes required to induce 
what might best be called a favourable mood. 
This being so, it should be plain that the 
eventual extension of the term “‘jass’’ by 
these sporting-house inmates to 
incidental music intended to accomplish a 
somewhat similar state of reception was an 
entirely logical outgrowth of its earlier mean- 
ing. Indeed, etymologically, it was inevitable. 

So far, so good. However, the foregoing 
relates only to functional considerations. In 
itself, it does not explain the origin of the 
word ‘‘jass.’’ Very well; to resume, 
Ernest Borneman once informed us, with 
what amounted to pontifical certitude, (Page 
11, end of paragraph 2, ‘‘ A Critic Looks At 
Jazz ’’) that the word “‘ jazz ’’ could be traced 
to an older West African term, which, freely 
translated from the Latin, means, in turn, ‘‘a 


coming together,’’ or, ‘* assembling.’’ 
Frankly, | have long regarded this view as 
pure fantasy. Thus, when | interviewed 


Countess Willie Piazza, the former First Lady 
of Storyville, for the RECORD CHANGER, 
February last, | asked whether she agreed with 
this judgment. Her reply was, | thought, a 
minor classic, but cruellest cut of all! the 
CHANGER’s editors, in the course of their 
editing, deleted her words. In substance, she 
said she was not a linguist, but it would not 
surprise her to hear that a land featuring 
plural wives might have had a special word for 
it. 


In the ensuing interval, and only by virtue 
of the fact that | have become an avid reader 
of the obituary columns, | have since fallen 
he = to some worthy gleanings, which | now 
pas . for whatever value they may have, the 
mo. so, for it would appear that Borneman 
erred by a margin wider than that which is 
generally conceded to be permissible, even 
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amongst the inexact sciences. You know, 
anthropology, sociology, and the like. 

Referring now to the ‘‘ New York Herald- 
Tribune,’’ August 17th, 1951, containing a 
report on the death of one Harold H. Bender, 
69, late Professor of Indo-Germanic philology 
at Princeton University, we learn a number of 
things. For instance, on one occasion, Dr. 
Bender once traced the origins of 550,000 
words as chief etymologist for the second 
edition of Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, published in 1934. This task was 
one that occupied him and a staff of seventy 
experts for a period of eight years. But, 
reading on, we find that the etymological 
puzzle that he took the greatest delight in 
solving, beyond any reasonable doubt, was 
that of tracing the word “‘ jazz ’’ to the coastal 
villages of West Africa, where it had formerly 
meant ‘“‘ hurry up.’’ Accepting it, then, as 
that rare example, a genuine African survival, 
it is an odd irony that the word should have 
been applied first, presumably, by chippies, 
or possibly, by pimps, to a form of music, 
which, as Scott Joplin so often stressed, 
deserved to be played slowly. Conceivably, 
it could have happened only on a busy Satur- 
day night ! 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Friday; established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of the Crane 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 
81, 98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, 
Cranford, Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 1/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—6, New Compton St., W.C. 
Saturday 8-0 to 11-0; Sunday 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ CLUB—Assembly Hall, Chapel 
Road, Pinner. Nearest Station - Pinner Met. The 
best in Jazz every Saturday at 7-30 p.m. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack’s Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


RIVERSIDE JAZZ SOCIETY — Meetings fortnightly 
Mondays, 7-0 p.m., Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 
Maindee, Newport, M hshire. Membership 2/- 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE JAZZ BAND. 
Enquiries: 231, Liswerry Road, Newport, Mon. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB—Every Friday at 7-30 p.m., 
Masonic Hall, 640, High Road, Leytonstone 
(Central Line), ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN JAZZ 
BAND. Members 2/6d.; Guests 3/6d. Enquiries: 
A. P. Silk, 8, Otley Drive, tiford, Essex. 

Phone: Val. 7266. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Woed Green. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- upito 20 words, each additional werd 3d). 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG. 
1 Get Ideas (81308)/A Kiss To Build A Dream On 
(81307). 
(Brunswick 04777). 
Gone Fishin’ (6262). 
(Brunswick 04781). 

The first two sides are from ‘‘ The Strip ”’ 
— local name for the night life section of 
Hollywood’s Sunset Boulevard —in which 
Louis appears. Don’t let the commercial 
titles and studio orchestra accompaniment 
put you off, as Louis sings impeccably and 
plays wonderfully on both, especially the 
first side. The accompanying orchestra, led 
by Sy Oliver, plays quite well and there is a 
spot of really fine trombone on the second 
side, which sounds very much like Will 
Bradley. 

The Louis and Bing Crosby fishing expedi- 
tion is a happy one, and you will probably 
enjoy it as much as‘they obviously do. Light 
stuff, and commercial of course, but good fun, 
nevertheless. The accompaniment is bright, 
too, played by a John Scott Trotter studio 
group which included such names as Red 

Nichols, Ziggy Eiman, Matty Matlock, Babe 
Russin, Perry Botkin and Nick Fatool. 
Pat. 
WINIFRED ATWELL. 
Swanee River Boogie/Buda Buda. 
(Decca F9767). 

Although Winifred Atwell’s usual offerings 
are rather nearer to novelty piano than jazz, 
one of these two sides will surely please the 
boogie fans. 

She plays fast intricate stuff, rather in the 
manner of Hazel Scott, but without quite so 
much swing. 

Buda sounds rather South American in 
content, but it is quite a pleasant melody 
expertly played. 

BECHET WITH ORCHESTRA OF DUTCH 
SWING COLLEGE. 
King Porter Stomp (15361)/Dutch Swing 
College Blues (15371). 
(Decca C 16169). 

Sidney Bechet has said that, of all the 
recordings he has made in Europe, those 
with the orchestra of The Dutch Swing 
College were the most relaxed and satisfying 
to him. 

Listening to these two sides it would seem 
that Bechet was more than justified, for his 
wonderful lead seems to spark the band to a 
degree that | have never heard before. Both 
sides show a blending of ideas between Bechet 
and the rest of the band that have been woe- 
fully absent from so many of his previously 


issued continental sides. Bechet swings the 
fine Jelly Roll tune along very nicely and, 
though the intonation of the Dutch boys may 
not be too good at times, they have plenty of 
ideas and know how to improvise collectively. 
Here Bechet becomes much more an integral 
part of the band than even with the Luter 
band. 

The blues on the reverse, composed by 
Bechet, is excellent. Other than Sidney’s 
own masterly and feeling soprano work, 
there is a rather Ladnier-style trumpet solo 
and some Nanton-like growl trombone. 
There is a very Negroid quality in this side 
which is one of the best continental blues 
recordings that | can remember having 
heard. 

LORD BEGINNER. 
Randolph Turpin’s Victory/West Indians And 
The Steel Band. 
(Esquire 5-034). 
Fifty Women To One Man/i951 Festival Of 
Britain. 
(Esquire 5-041). 
LORD KITCHENER. 
The Denis Compton Calypso/No More Taxi 
Calypso. 
(Melodisc 1172). 
Randolph Turpin’s Victory Calypso/Saxophone 
Calypso. 
(Melodise 1177). 

A fine selection of Calypsos; the first artist 
being accompanied by Kenny Graham’s Afro- 
Cubists, and the second by Freddy Grant’s 
Caribbean Rhythm. Obviously, these exalted 
gentlemen draw inspiration from similar 
sources, although where their material coin- 
cides, their coverage is quite individual and 
different. The Randolph Turpin numbers 
suffer from anti-climax, but the less dated 


SEND FOR LISTS OF ALL 
JAZZ RECORDS 
New Issues - Bargains in Used Discs 
Foreign Records - - Jazz Magazines 
Send 3/- subscription now 
for one years supply. 


Payne’s Music Shop 


(Proprietor: - Pete Payne) 


213, Bromley Road, London S.E. 6. 


Member J.R.R.A. 
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subjects are both amusing, and decidedly to 
the point. Who cannot sympathise on the 
matter of the 9d. taxi fare that has gone up to 
1/3d., or the numerical superiority of the 
female sex in the matrimonial stakes ? The 
ditty about Millicent, the indefatigable saxo- 
phoniste, explores the byways of symbolism, 
and the lugubrious repetition of ‘‘ There’ll 
Always Be An England, And England Shall Be 
Free,’’ (on 1951 Festival Of Britain) sounds so 
unconvincing as to be funny. There is some- 
thing to please everybody in this lot, so take 
your pick, 

GRAEME BELL AND HIS AUSTRALIAN 

JAZZ BAND. 
Cakewalkin’ Babies Back Horne/Goanna March. 
(Parlophone R.3445). 

First side features the singing of Neva 
Raphaello, but, probably due to nerves, she 
never really gets into her stride, and this can 
not at all be taken as representative of her 
work at its best. Her intonation lacks all 
bite, and certain of her phrasing is far from 
hot. The many people who have heard Neva 
in person, and know what she can really do 
when she is in the groove, will look forward 
to her next record. The Bell boys give her 
geod backing, and take one rip-roaring 
ensemble that is amongst the best things they 
have ever done. The reverse is an original 
by one of the Bells, although whether G. or R. 
is withheld, and despite a certain ponderous- 
ness has interesting features. The clarinet 
parts at the beginning, and the muted horn 
towards the end make good listening. 
Graeme’s piano solo seems to have worn a bit 
thread-bare. 

CHICAGO BILL. 
Stump Blues/Keep Your Hands Off. 
(Melodisc 1191). 

If | hadn’t seen the label with my own eyes, 
| could have sworn this was by no other than 
Big Bill Broonzy. C.B. sings just like B.B.B. at 
his very best, and | urge you to get this record 
without delay. 

As a matter of fact, the singer identifies 
himself on one side by name, but it really 
doesn’t matter, for it is the music that counts. 
Both sides are quite wonderful and are full of 
everything that makes good jazz. The 
singer’s voice is just right ; his guitar playing 
perfect ; and the rhythm of the whole 


performance as subtle and lilting as could 
possibly be. 

It seems quite the thing these days to 
pinch one another’s artists and labels — 
serve 'em all right, | say ! 8.1. 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


CHRISTIE BROTHERS STOMPERS. 
Winin’ Boy Blues/Cielito Lindo. 
(Esquire 10-170). 

Ai Ai Ai/Bucket Got A Hole In It. 
(Esquire 10-160). 

Creole Song/Heebie Jeebies. 
(Melodisc 1173). 

During the slight disturbance that recently 
occurred in our local jazz pool, the band that 
quickly rose to the surface was the newly 
formed outfit led by the brothers Christie. 

Out of Crane by Lyttelton, in the matter of 
personnel, the band has made the traditional 
New Orleans sound their aim and. object. 
That they have succeeded will be proved by 
these sides, all of which are strong for rhythm 
and that somewhat rough and ready jazz 
sound. 

| find it difficult to choose the best from 
these, but the sides on Melodisc score heavily 
in the matter of recording. The balance of 
those on Esquire is not too good and gives the 
band a rather mushy sound, but nevertheless 
both titles on 170 are extremely good. The 
old Mexican song makes a good jazz tune and 
the backing is a really excellent version of 
Morton’s beautiful blues. 

The standout man on these sides is cornet- 
tist Colyer, who has obviously taken that 
New Orleans music really to heart. 

S.T. 


BILL BRAMWELL. 


~ Shoutin’ In That Amen Corner/Barrel-House 


Music. 
(Esquire 5-040). 

The last record of Bill’s was reviewed in the 
very first issue of JAZZ JOURNAL, and | 
must say that apparently time has stood still 
for him since then, as this coupling represents 
the mixture more or less as before. During 
recent years so many genuine blues artists 
have become available on record in this 
country that Bill’s approach seems rather 


e unconvincing and lacking in depth, but in all 


fairness it must be said that the sides are 
described on the label as ‘‘ Novelty Vocal,’’ 
and the issue is in the Esquire popular series. 
It may be that Bill is going to take up where 
Cliff Edwards left off. 

HADDA BROOKS. 
It Hadda Be Brooks (50478)/Vanity (50484). 
(London L 895). 

How corny can titles get ? Anyway, the 
first side is mostly eight to the bar piano from 
Hadda, with swing band accompaniment from 
a studio group led by Jack Pleis. This is run- 
of-the-mill stuff more suited to the jukebox 
than the collector’s shelf. 


The reverse features Hadda singing a 
current pop ballad and quite well, too. She 
has a rich, velvety voice which is well suited 
to this type of number. The accompaniment 
features a nice spot of guitar, probably by Al 


TOMMY LADNIER. 


Valente, and the whole is tastefully scored 
and played . A good, semi-commercial side of 
its kind. 
EDDIE CALVERT, HIS TRUMPET AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
Kiss Me Again/With A Song In My Heart. 
(Melodisc 1178). 

Both sides spotlight Eddie Calvert’s trum- 
pet playing, which is exactly in the James’ 
idiom, and admirable of its type. Unfortun- 
ately, the interpolations by the band are 
sadly lacking in the punch usually evident 
behind the James’ horn. The second side is 
taken at such a languorous tempo that it 
positively sags in places. 

ALAN CLARE. 
Lover/There’s A Small Hotel. 
(Esquire 5-042). 

Two most interesting examples of modern 
piano work, beautifully played, and full of 
unusual ideas. The first side is a carefully 
worked-out bop arrangement in waltz time, 
and Clare’s fluent treatment renders the 
amalgam eminently listenable. The reverse is 
given what may best be described as rhapsodi- 
cal treatment, and while lacking in beat, it is 
full of delicate ornamentation and original 
phrasing. 

ROSETTA CRAWFORD. 
My Man Jumped Salty On Me (64972)/Stop It, 
Joe (64971). 
(Vocalion V-1002). 

These two sides are reissues from the pre- 
war Vocalion label, and were recorded on 
February 1st, 1939, with an all star group led 
by James P. Johnson. Such men as Teddy 
Bunn, the late Tommy Ladnier, Mezz Mezzrow 
and Zutty Singleton are in the personnel. 

Rosetta Crawford’s rich, booming voice 
has a mellow quality to it which is well in 
evidence on these, especially the blues on the 
first side. But it is Tommy Ladnier who 
steals the spotlight with his forceful and 
direct trumpet solos ; short staccato notes, 
each one perfectly phrased. The second side 
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opens with a typical and fine James P. piano 
solo, and both have a wonderful beat thanks 
to Teddy Bunn and Zutty Singleton, whose 
work never intrudes, but is the foundation for 
both the vocal and instrumental solos. 
A most worthwhile reissue recommended 
to all real jazz lovers. 
P.T. 


JOHNNY DODDS’ BLACK BOTTOM 
STOMPERS. 

After You’ve Gone (1239-41)/Come On And 
Stomp, Stomp, Stomp (1237-38). 
(Vocalion V-1003). 

Vocalion has done a real service to jazz 
collectors by reissuing this coupling, which 
has been cut from the Brunswick catologue 
for many years. Not content with an ordin- 
ary reissue, Vocalion have now given us the 
other master of the first side which, in place 
of the really horrible vocal, has a pleasantly 
played trombone solo by Gerald Reeves. The 
trumpet solo in the first chorus, credited to 
George Mitchell on the label, but sometimes 
thought to be Nat Dominique, has become a 
standard variation of this tune. A rather pale 
imitation may be heard, for instance, played 
by Red Nichols on the Miff Mole Molers’ 
version (Parlophone R.1063). Dodds is 
excellent on this side, and plays a very pure- 
toned solo, somewhat reminiscent of his work 
with Armstrong. The reverse is the better 
side and it does really, as the title says, stomp, 
stomp, stomp. It is played as this sort of 
music should be played, roughly and fiercely 
with tremendous drive and spirit. You'll 
have to have this one, if only to replace that 
worn copy in your collection. 

P.J.. 


TRIO DONALDO. 
The Gatehouse/Bongo Train. 
(Melodisc 1171). 

This exotic little dish features Roy Sturgess 
on piano, with a couple of other gentlemen, 
presumably one of them Donaldo, putting in 
the necessary rhythm accompaniment. It is 
all described on the label as ‘‘ Afro-Boogie,”’ 
and if you like rather undistinguished piano 
accompanied by the Claves and Bongos, you 
will enjoy it. 

MAYNARD FERGUSON. 
The Hot Canary (7603)/What’s New ? (7604). 
(Capitol CL 13611). 

These two sides, recorded last May, consist 
of Canadian trumpet player Maynard Fer- 
guson, indulging in a series of technical tricks, 
accompanied by the Stan Kenton orchestra. 

Maynard certainly has tremendous tech- 
nique, and the violin novelty on the first side 
is excellent and appropriate material for his 
pretentious and ostentatious pyro technics 

in the high register, from which exalted 
region he seldom deigns to descend. This 
altitude’ is maintained on the reverse, the 
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better of the two from the modernist point 
of view, but the gallery-fetching display 
makes one tire of Mr. Ferguson very quickly. 

HARLEM HAMFATS. 
Let Your Linen Hang Low (62643)/Weed 
Smoker’s Dream (90915). 
(Vocalion V-1005). 

The Harlem Hamfats were a Chicago 
Southside group who played the blues in 
rough and direct style, sparked by Herb 
Morand’s fine New Orleans trumpet and 
Odell Rand’s incisive clarinet work. 

The work of this group has been sadly 
neglected over here and hitherto the only 
examples of their playing have been a couple 
of records on Brunswick and the pre-war 
Vocalion label. The blues on the first side has, 
as well as some of Morand’s best work, a 
delightfully impolite lyric sung by Rosetta 
Howard and Hamfoot Ham, a variation of a 
time-honoured blues theme. This is sporting 
house music at its best and most earthy, and 
it has long been a favourite of your reviewer’s. 
The reverse is also good and, though Hamfoot 
Ham’s singing may not be too clear, the 
atmosphere is very much there, with some 
wonderful dirty style trumpet playing from 
Morand. Too bad this tune was commer- 
cialized by Tin Pan Alley as Why Don’t You Do 
Right ? This is the first time it’s been done 
right by ! 

HARRY GOLD AND HIS PIECES OF EIGHT. 

Ory’s Creole Trombone/National Emblem March. 
(Decca F.9763). 

Due, possibly, to the nature of the number, 
the first side has a very broken-up sound, and 
is lacking in cohesion. Everybody seems on 
edge, and instead of taking the breaks in a 
relaxed manner and letting the ensembles 
follow under their own momentum, every- 
thing is being forced. The trumpet, especi- 
ally, is at fault in pushing the ensembles, and 
throwing them out of balance through the 
use of far too many high notes. The trom- 
bone work is quite adequate, but unfortun- 
ately, is not enough to compensate for the 
stiffness of the rest of the playing. The 
reverse is an improvement — the ensembles 
hold together well, and the solo work is up to 
standard. 

LONNIE JOHNSON. 
In Love Again/Blues For Everybody. 
(Melodisc 1186). 

The man who steals the show here is Blind 
John Davis on piano. Lonnie is as usual good 
with his excellent guitar and very direct 
style of blues singing ; but Davis plays such 
wonderful piano on Blues For Everybody that he 
is the man you remember when thinking of 
these sides. 

Blind John sounds very like Fatha’ Hines, 
bang in form, and | cannot give him higher 
praise than that! His blues are quite 
wonderful, and he gets plenty of space to 
show what he can do. 


In Love Again is a type of commercial ballad, 
sung by Johnson. You'll find this growing on 
you on repeated playings ; it is a nice melody 


and Lonnie sings very well. 
5.7. 


STAN KENTON. 
Art Pepper (6045) /Shelly Manne (6096). 
(Capitol CL 11010). 

As their titles suggest, both these sides, 
which were recorded early summer, 1950, 
are dedicated to well known sidemen of the 
Kenton Orchestra; namely altoist Art 
Pepper and drummer Shelly Manne. 


The first side is another of those quasi- 
concert performances, with string section 
added. The alto playing of Art Pepper is 
excellent throughout ; he has a nice fat tone 
and plays with consummate skill, especially 
during the doubled-up tempo passage. All 
the same, the arrangement is sprawly and 
does not really sustain interest. The Ellington 
band, with Johnny Hodges, has done this sort 
of thing very much better, and without the 
use of strings. 


If you imagine that the Shelly Manne opus is 
another of those tear-up drum solo arrange- 
ments you will be disappointed, or relieved, 
as the case may be. Shelly confines himself to 
hitting cymbals in a very polite way and 
playing the tymps. Indeed, he even starts off 
by playing the triangle with strings accom- 
paniment. From then on this piece sounds 
like the background music for an eerie film 
thriller. 

Pat. 
LEAD BELLY. 
On A Monday /John Henry. 
(Melodisc 1187). 

This coupling was recorded in 1943 for 
Asch, and will be warmly welcomed by the 
many admirers of Huddie Ledbetter in this 
country. The first side is described as a 
Prison Song, and the reverse as a Work Song. 
Unfortunately, due to Ledbetter’s character- 
istic intonation, and the fact that Sonny Terry’s 


LONNIE JOHNSON. 
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harmonica accompaniment is rather loud in 
places, it is almost impossible to get the 
continuity of the lyrics. Such was Ledbetter’s 
status as an artist that one is carried along by 
his sheer personality and delivery, in spite of 
an imperfect understanding of the words. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON. 
One Man Went To Blow/Apex Blues. 
(Parlophone R.3436). 
Hoppin’ Mad/Don’t Monkey With It. 
(Parlophone R.3460). 

First title is by Humph all alone and 
unaided. He plays piano, wash-board, trumpet 
and clarinet, and | think the result of his 
one-man-band effort is quite successful. 
There are places where the rhythm drops 
somewhat, and the tempo is not too even 
towards the close, but all in all this is a 
novelty weil worth having. 

His clarinet part (last recorded) is perhaps 
the best, but it is a great pity that the record- 
ing engineer was evidently dead scared about 
the washboard, which is terribly under- 
recorded throughout. 

The backing is by the full band and contains 
some flook-like sounds from Fawkes’ bass 
clarinet. The star here is Keith Christie, who 
plays a fine muted solo with such tone that he 
almost makes me wish he had never been 
introduced to Kid Ory. 

The other two sides are by the band, with 
the addition of Ade Monsbourgh on alto in 
the front line. These were made after 
Christie left, and the somewhat unusual line 
up is a great success. Ade’s alto playing has” 
a really hot sound and the general noise 
reminds me quite vividly of that Chicago 
music of the late 20's. 

Hoppin’ Mad is particularly good. The band 
rocks like fun and all the front line are in 
excellent form. 

The reverse tends to drag a little in places, 
but contains some good Humphrey horn, 
plus some more of that knocked out alto. 

S.T, 
KING OLIVER’S SAVANNAH 
SYNCOPATORS. 
Wa-Wa-Wa/Someday Sweetheart. 
(Vocalion V.1004). 

These two sides were cut in 1926, when 
many people considered that King Oliver was 
past his prime, and when ‘‘ progress ’’ had 
compelled him to augment with saxophones 
the instrumentation used in his 1923 record- 
ings. On junking expeditions in America | 
have actually seen collectors dismiss various 
of these Savannah Syncopators’ sides as being 
too commercial to bother about — needless 
to say, | was glad to grab their leavings ! The 
first side is the better of the two, with 
excellent solos by Oliver and Ory, some 
driving ensemble work, and several exciting 
breaks. The saxophones take a chorus in the 
typical voicing of the time, but the rhythm 
section keeps them moving along nicely, and 
there is little loss of interest. The fact that 
this number is an original by Bob Schoffner, 
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raises the point that Oliver might have 
logically delegated a certain amount of the 
solo trumpet work to him. However, | find 
it hard to believe that Oliver stood back and 
let Schoffner take the first chorus, and until 
the experts prove otherwise think it safest to 
give Oliver credit for this wonderful bit of 
work. Possibly Schoffner was responsible for 
the later breaks, although they bear every 
indication of being Oliver. 

The reverse is taken at a slow tempo, and 
slowed down even more by a long Tuba solo, 
which is no doubt the sort of ‘‘ novelty "’ that 
Oliver was forced to introduce in order to 
meet ever-growing opposition in both the 
ballroom and recording field. The side is 
more than redeemed by wonderful spots of 
Oliver, Ory and Dodds, and can safely be 
classed amongst the most interesting recorded 
versions of a number that practically every- 
body in the jazz field has tackled. 

Le. 
KID ORY’S CREOLE BAND. 
The Girls Go Crazy (3756)/Blanche Touquatoux 
(3757). 
(Vocalion V-1001). 

Vocalion could hardly have chosen a better 
coupling with which to inaugurate the return 
of this famous pre-war label, subtitled ‘‘ The 
Origins Of Jazz.’’ Here is a comparatively 
recent recording, March 21st, 1945, by a 
band whose members and style stems directly 
back to New Orleans and the birth of jazz. 

Ory himself is not only a fine musician and 
most able leader, but one of the very few men 
‘who has been able to hold together a real 
N.O. group which recaptures the spirit of old 
jazz with little of the poor intonation and 
musical illiteracy of so many of the re-formed, 
and revivalist bands. The close co-operation, 
musically speaking, of all seven men is very 
marked on these sides by a band whose 
average age must be close on sixty. 

The first side, which went under a less 
polite title in the old days, swings along very 
nicely, sparked by Mutt Carey’s trumpet 
playing, (especially the muted passage) and 
Ory’s growling trombone. The teamwork 
and collective improvisation is very marked 
here. The old creole song on the reverse 
also receives fine treatment, with a vocal by 
Kid and his wife, Cecile Ory. Recommended 
to all serious jazz collectors. 


PIANO RED. 
Baby, What’s Wrong/Layin’ The Boogie. 
(HMV JO276). 


Another two sides from Speckled Red’s 
piano playing brother. 

For those of you who like blues/boogie 
touched with a slightly commercial flavour, 
these will be just the very thing for you. Red 
(Willie Perryman to you) plays and sings 
with charm and vigour, but | don’t think lam 
very keen on his accompaniment, its all a 
trifle too modern to make it natural. 

S.T. 


ART TATUM. 


ZOOT SIMS’ QUARTET. ’ 
Memories Of You/Jane-O. 
(Esquire 10-167). 

Sims gets good backing from John Lewis, 
piano, Curley Russel, bass, and Don Lamond, 
drums, on this coupling. He splits the solo 
work with Lewis, and both turn in a first- 
class job, especially on the first side, where 
they stick close to the melody. Second side 
is taken at a fast tempo, and apart from the 
solo work, is notable for some fine drumming 


by Don Lamond. LAs 
KAY STARR. 
Ain’t Misbehavin’ (1084)/Good For Nothin’ Joe 
(1083). 


(Vogue 9009). 
What Is This Thing Called Love ? (1085)/Them 
There Eyes (1086). 
(Vogue 9010). 

It has long been your reviewer’s opinion 
that Kay Starr is one of to-day’s best jazz 
singers, and these four sides go quite a long 
way to prove the point. All four were 
recorded at a Gene Norman ‘‘ Just Jazz’’ 
concert in Pasadena, in the summer of 1947, 
and Kay is accompanied by Tommy Todd, 
piano ; Barney Kessell, guitar ; Red Callen- 
der, bass ; and Louis Bellson on drums. 

All four sides are really excellent and there 
is little to choose between them. Kay simply 
stepped out from the wings and sang the first 
three, one after another and then, as an 
encore, strutted out the relaxed and swingy 


KAY STARR. 
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Them There Eyes, the best version of this 
number that | can remember hearing. This 
side really reveals Kay’s vivacious personality 
and innate jazz sense to the full. Her phrasing 
here is a joy to listen to. Note, too, the neat 
way she interpolates a part of | Can’t Believe 
That You’re In Love With Me in the last chorus. 
| guarantee that this one will often be on your 
turntable. Of the others, Good For Nothin’ 
Joe is a most moving slow bluesy ballad which. 
was banned from the air in America on 
account of the line, and | quote: ‘‘ Instead 
of sympathy, he beats the hell out of me.”’ 
Kay sings the number beautifully and Tommy 
Todd’s piano accompaniment is just right. If 
you like Kay Starr, better get both these 
right away. 

P.T.. 

ART TATUM TRIO. 
| Know That You Know/The Man | Love. 
(Esquire 10-156). 

Nine times out of ten if you ask any visiting: 
(and usually non-playing) American musician, 
who is the greatest jazz pianist, his answer 
will be, Art Tatum. 

| know the ‘“‘ figs ’’ won’t agree with their 
choice, but if you take the trouble to listen 
to Tatum you will realize why they think so 
highly of his prowess. To start with Tatum 
can swing like nobody’s business. His 
technique is of course quite prodigious, and 
his improvisations are all his own and quite 
unique. 

He is accompanied here by Tiny Grimes. 
(guitar) and Slam Stewart (bass), and both 
sides are full of fine jazz. 

S.T.. 
THRASHER WONDERS. 
Blind Old Barnabus/Jesus | Love You. 
(Melodisc 1190). 

First side gets good rhythmical treatment, 
and is very fervent in parts. The reverse, 
after a faulty run-in, proves rather more 
static, and although well enough sung, is 
unlikely to be of great interest to followers 
of rhythmic music. Without meaning the 
least irreverence, it must be pointed out that 
in addition to the normal difficulties of pro- 
nunciation and intonation often encountered 
on such discs, the Thrasher Wonders, particu- 
larly on the first side, manage to sound as 
though they all have chronic adenoids, or are 
singing with their mouths full of pudding. 
Added to this, must be mentioned the fact 
that the original recording leaves a good deal 
to be desired. 

Le 
LU WATTERS’ YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND. 
I’m Goin’ Huntin’ /Friendless Blues. 
(Melodisc 1180). 

Two original Watters from the West Coast 
label, they amply demonstrate what a power 
in jazz revivalism this band turned out to be. 

Although | find their approach rather too 
heavy it must be admitted that they played 
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REANS of copy have appeared extolling the 
activities of musicians in New Orleans, 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City and St. 
Louis ; but, other than an occasional mention 
of ‘‘those rare Sunshine Records from 
California,’ seldom is space devoted to Los 
Angeles’ golden era. Even our monthly jazz 
scene pieces have neglected the area we call 
home — truly a case of the forest obstructing 
a view of the trees ! 


If it were possible to backtrack through 
three decades of history, one could hear a 
wealth of jazz in these parts. Long before 
the banal commercial bands of the late 
twenties, localites could hop in a 
flivver and buzz out to hear Ory’s Creole 
Orchestra at ‘‘ The Wayside Park Cafe ’’ — 
where festivities began at midnight and 
romped “‘ till Mut Plays Farewell.”’ 


That is exactly what this reporter did last 
week. Ignoring the time lapse, we viewed 
the local jazz scene through the mind’s eye 
of one of Los Angeles’ earliest citizens. We 
spent several interesting evenings listening 
to Benjamin J. (Reb) Spikes recal! memories 
of a prolific career. Reb, with his talented 
brother Johnny, guided the multitudinous 
activities which played an important role in 
helping to establish the music we have come 
to call jazz. 


Reb Spikes, a handsome, sixtyish, greying 
gentleman, sat in the comfortable parlour of 
his 40 year old home — surrounded with 
stacks of sheet music, clippings, phonograph 
records, photos, and memories gathered 
together for our benefit. At one point, our 
interesting conversation reached as far back 
as 1910 when the Spikes Brothers’ Comedy 
Stars toured several western states. Young 


WHERE DO THEY ALL GO? 


Thursday Nite..........From 12 P.M. Till—— ? 

Saturday Nite 12 P.M. Till—— ? 

Sunday Nite... 10-30 Till Mut Plays “‘ Farewell 
.TO THE **ONE AND ONLY” 


WAYSIDE PARK CAFE 


Featuring MR. EDDIE RUCKER — Popular Prince of 
Entertainers (Hear him sing, ‘‘ Sweet Tootsie, Good- 
bye ! ’’) and his new costar, The Mysterious Mr. X . 
Also MR. WILLIAM MITCHELL (The Sheik Invinci- 
ble) and MISS seas * WILLIAMS (Star of Stars) 
—Music By— 
Ory’s Creole Orchestra 
THAT FAMOUS SIX — Enuf Said ! 

Owing to the fact that Miss Williams is leaving, the 
Tuesday Nite dances will be discontinued until further 
notice. Mr. Rucker will appear Thursday instead of 
Tuesday Nite. 


Take Long Beach or San Pedro cars to Abila Stati 
—2 blocks East to Wayside Park. 


REPRODUCTION OF A HANDBILL ADVER- 
TISING THE WAYSIDE PARK CAFE. 


By FLOYD LEVIN. 


AN EARLY PHOTO OF REB SPIKES. 


Hattie McDaniel was featured in this early 
Spikes enterprise. 


1911 found Johnny and Reb operating The 
Pastime Theatre, an open-air fun spot in 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


“Jelly Roll Morton drifted into town’”’ 
mused our host. With Jelly, the brothers 
joined McCabes’ Troubadors, a travelling 
minstrel show. ‘‘ Jelly Roll did a comedy act 
in black face... he didn’t hire on as a musician 
. . . the show’s band had a pianist. Before 
long, Jelly displayed his ability . . . soon took 
over the piano stool in that band !’’ 


Several years later, in Los Angeles, the 
Brothers Spikes added lyrics to Morton’s 
Wolverine Blues and Froggy Moore and arranged 
these two jazz classics for publication. With 
his share of the Wolverine royalties, Mr. Jelly 
was able to finance his trip east to record the 
famous Gennett solos. 


The infamous Barbary Coast, in old San 
Francisco, provided the backdrop for one of 
Reb Spikes’ earliest successes. Billed as the 
““World’s Greatest Saxophonist in ‘‘ The 
Original So-Different Orchestra ’’ he per- 
formed nightly in the wide-open city’s 
liveliest night spot, ‘‘ The So-Different Club.”’ 
The Texas Tommy Dance was born on the 
floor of the S-D Club. 

** The So Different Band was the finest of 
it’s time — remember, this is back in 1915.”” 
Reb proudly displayed a huge photo of the 
orchestra ; and continued, ‘‘ Art Hickman 
would come over from the St. Francis Hotel 
to hear us play. We had the best clarinettist 
in the country — fellow called ‘‘ Slocum ”’ 
came from Martinique . . . could hardly 
speak English, but he did a lot of talking 
through his horn. Our drummer, “‘ Pete ”’ 
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THE SPIKES BROTHERS 
— A LOS ANGELES SAGA — 


(can’t-think-of-his-last-name) had played with 
The Georgia Minstrels. The flutist, Gerald 
Wells, doubled on piccolo and clarinet . . 
he’s now president of the musician’s union in 
Seattle, Washington. Yes, that certainly was 
a fine band.”’ 


After gazing at the blown-up photo, he 
added, ‘‘ Baron Long, who now owns the 
Biltmore Hotel here, was running a cabaret 
in Watts at the time. After hearing us, he 
cancelled an engagement with The Original 
Dixieland Band and hired the So Different 
Orchestra to play at his club.’’ During the 
band’s stint in Watts, a large Negro section 
in Southern Los Angeles, an unknown dancer 
—Rudolf Valentino worked in the floor show. 

Successfully launched in the music pro- 
fession, Reb and his brother Johnny, opened 
a music store on Central Avenue. 


‘*Back in those days—this was about 
1919 — there was no place in town where one 
could purchase recordings by Negro artists. 
As a result we did a huge record business. 
Wealthy Hollywood people would drive up 
in long limousines and send their chauffeurs in 
to ask for ‘‘ dirty records.”’ When the local 
Columbia distributor received a shipment of 
Bessie Smith records, we'd take the entire 
lot... afew hours later they’d be gone ! 


The Spikes Brothers music store eventually 
became a hub for local musicians. ‘‘ At the 
time,’’ continued our host, ‘‘we had no 
coloured union. Whenever someone wanted 
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THE ORIGINAL SO DIFFERENT ORCHESTRA—1915. 
LtoR: Pete——?, Drums; ‘‘Slocum” (Adam Mitchell), Clarinet; Reb Spikes, Sax; Sidney le Protti, 
Piano; Gerald Wells, Flute; Clarence Williams, Bass. 


a band, they would call the store. We always 
could get a band together for them because 
most of the musicians in town spent a lot of 
time in the shop... we always knew who was 
available. We had as many as seven or eight 
bands working at atime. Johnny did most of 
the arranging for our bands — in addition to 
teaching piano, trumpet, and sax. For a 
while my brother led The Spikes-Hegamin 
Band. Hegamin was blues singer Lucille 
Hegamin’s husband ... he went to the Orient 
a few years later... became a big toy manu- 
facturer, | understand. Sonny Clay played 
drums in Johnny’s concert orchestra.”’ 

Johnny Spikes, totally blind since 1935, 
lives in nearby Pasadena. He spends much of 
his time writing an opera. 

During the roar of the twenties, the Spikes 
Brothers operated several cafes in the Los 
Angeles area, including ‘‘ The Dreamland,” 
“*Reb’s Club,’’ and the previously men- 
tioned ‘‘ Wayside Park Cafe.’’ When they 
decided to enter the record field, Kid Ory’s 
Wayside Band provided the music for the six 
historical sides that appeared on the Sunshine 
label. 

THE SUNSHINE RECORDS. 

‘*Nordskog had some old recording 
equipment and we arranged for him to cut 
the masters. There were no processing or 
pressing plants on the coast in 1921, so we had 
the records manufactured in the east. Going 
through the hot desert, we lost several mas- 
ters. The heat melted the wax and they had 
to be discarded. For some reason, Nordskog 
put his own label on the records . . . he had 
ino business doing this as they were our 
\property — we had contracted for 5,000 
\pressings. We had to paste our label OVER 
his. They were oversize, too... almost 
-covered the last grooves.”’ 

Kid Ory, never having taken part in a 
recording session before, inquired about the 


type of clothing one wore at such an affair. 
As a gag, he was informed that tuxedos were 
the customary attire when performing before 
the big horns. Thus, the king of tailgate 


DREAMLAND CAFE 
The ‘‘ Land of Jazz”’ 
4th St. near Central Ave. 

B. F. SPIKES, Manager 

PHONE MAIN 6512 
We Serve Regular Merchants’ Dinner Every Day 

Beginning At 5 P.M. 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Banquets and Parties 


KING and SHARP 
in charge of kitchen 


REPRODUCTION OF HANDBILL ADVER- 
TISING THE DREAMLAND CAFE. 


trombonists made the first New Orleans 
style recordings donned in full dress regalia. 


** All of the records were sold in the store ’’ 
recalled Reb Spikes, ‘“‘ A few copies were 
shipped to Chicago... we ran a small ad ina 
Chicago paper and received a few mail orders 
as a result... but EVERY Sunshine record 
passed over the counter of our shop. When 
the 5,000 were gone, we didn’t order any 
more ... they weren’t too well recorded, 
anyway. Incidentally, Wade Waley was 
playing clarinet in Ory’s band at the time — 
not Dink Johnson as most people believe. 
Wade was out of town when the records were 
cut, so we used Dink on the date.’’ 


(A previous conversation with Dink John- 
son revealed that Dink, a drummer at the 
time, was so taken by Larry Shield’s playing 
on the then-new O.D.J.B. sides that he 
decided to learn the instrument. He bor- 
rowed a horn from the Spikes Brothers music 
shop and practised daily, using the records as 
a guide. ‘* You know, | don’t recall ever 
paying Reb for that beat-up old horn!’’ 
Dink grinned). 

‘**Dink could play well enough to handle 
the clarinet parts. Ed Garland played bass 
— he’s still with Ory, you know. Papa Mutt 
was certainly popular around here. It was 
his band as much as Ory’s. We billed the 
group as ‘* Ory’s Creole Band ”’ at The Way- 
side because people kept asking to hear the 
tailgate man play Ory’s Creole Trombone. | 
understand those old records of ours are 
worth a fortune now.”’ 

Thus, the Sunshine Record Company, first 
to record a real New Orleans band — 
several thousand miles away from the Cres- 
cent City— ceased operations after the 
initial release. A few years ago, Reb 
attempted to revive the label with several 
new sides, but this venture proved un- 
successful. 


ae *REB SPIKES’ MAJORS AND MINORS ORCHESTRA. 
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On the heels of their recording enterprize, 
The Spikes Brothers entered the music 
publishing business. They joined forces with 
Dink Johnson and the pianist’s Krooked Blues 
was published in 1922, together with the other 
tunes that appeared on the Sunshine label — 
— Maybe Someday, When You’re Alone, etc. 

Their musical comedy, ‘‘ Steppin’ High ”’ 
starred comedian ‘‘ Strawberry ’’ Russell. 
Buried in his stack of old records, Reb pro- 
duced a thick Edison recording of the show’s 
hit tune, Smile With A Broken Heart — by the 
Georgia Melodians, on Edison 51438... “A 
Paul Whiteman group,”’ Spikes explained. 


Now, riding the crest of the local music 
wave, Reb took his ‘‘ Majors and Minors 
Orchestra ”’ into the Follies Theatre (a Main 
Street burlesque house) where they were 
featured for several years. Ivy Anderson 
danced and sang with the group for a period. 
This marked the first time in local theatre 
history that a coloured band was used in a 
white show. A Columbia contract and a 
Warner Brothers’ talkie added to the 
‘* Majors and Minors’ ’’ popularity. 

A great deal of publicity resulted from their 
big hit, Someday Sweetheart. Alberta Hunter’s 
Black Swan recording of the tune was the first 
of scores of sides by practically every record- 
ing artist of the period. Reb’s favourite, 
however, is by Louis Panico, on Decca. 
Royalties from Someday Sweetheart continue 
to this day. 

Forced to give up music for several years as 
a result of a severe illness, Reb, now fully 
recovered, is anxious to resume his career. 

“*1 feel like | did 25 years ago,’’ he said. 

As this is written, negotiations are under- 
way with one of the major record firms. 
Reb’s future plans include a nation-wide 
talent tour — auditioning and recording fresh 
talent for future exploitation. 

As we strolled to the door, he volunteered 
a few opinions about bop : 

**Can’t understand it ! In our music you 
could always hear a melody. No matter how 
much JAZZ we played, SOMEONE was 
blowing that melody . . . and everyone was 
feeling the beat! In bop you cannot hear a 


melody OR a beat. No one can understand 
a music like that ! ”’ 

We offered no argument. 

And so, with a keen eye poised on the 
future ; and a half century of activity behind 
him, Reb Spikes is ready to start still another 
stage of his already glittering career. 


BEST XMAS WISHES 
TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
- FROM ~- 
DOUG, DOBELL & GEORGE ELLIS 


at 
DOBELL’S 
77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2. 


Members 
JRRA 


(Douglas Dobell - Record Manager) 


Come and see for yourself our large selection of 
Jazz Records—catering for all tastes. 


Provincial Collectors are invited to send for Free 
Monthly Mailing List - Its Terrific! 


IN PERSON 
#8 (LENA HORNE) 
13 3 post free. 


36. 


HIS EYE IS ON THE SPARROW 


Best Wishes from Collet’s Record 
Let’s Make it A REALLY HOT Xmas This Year, Shall We? 
FOR GIFTS — The Best in Jazz Records and Books. 


(ETHEL WATERS) 
13/4 post free. 


JAZZ DIRECTORY Vol. 4. 8/6 post free. 


AND ALL THE LATEST JAZZ AND BOP RELEASES 


James Moody, George Lewis, Dizzy Gillespie, Sidney Bechet, Kid Ory, Zoot Sims, 
Bunk Johnson, Stan Getz, etc., etc. 


* * * 


JAZZ RECORD DEDT. 


COLLET’S BOOKSHODB, 
DEANSGATE MANCHESTER. 


NEW HOT DISCOGRAPHY 1951 


Department. 


VOL. 1. 
13/3 post free. 
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— 120 — 
Other Arts, Same Drags. 

““ Like collectors nosing about the country- 
side for antiques, the anthropologists who 
explore their own or distant lands for 
obsolescent folk-dances are typical products 
of our nostalgic century.” 


Thus Richard Buckle in The Observer. 
Substitute ‘‘ music ’’ and you can apply that 
to jazz. Further on he writes: ‘‘ The high- 
brows can then dispute over the authenticity 
of the ‘source material’ and the lowbrows 
over the entertainment value...’’ Leave 
them to it. 


Or there is the sharp Kenneth Tynan in 
The Evening Standard, ‘‘ constantly ’’ baffled 
by actors and authors who expect critics to 
teach them their job. He quotes Ralph 
Ingersoll : ‘‘ When a man points out that 
you have a counterfeit note, he is not obliged 
to replace it with a good one.”’ 

Alas, that in jazz the counterfeits should be 
so vastly more numerous than the genuine. 


— 121 — 
Way Down Yonder Without 
Gimmicks. 
Our remarks about the reviewers of The 


“ Record Changer have not yet produced what 


we expected. In fact, messages of approval 
have come first. Dr. Edmond Souchon of 
New Orleans provides this interesting note 
on the way the George Lewis band was 
briefed for those recordings which reviewer 
Thompson found so sadly lacking in gim- 
micks : 

**1 am not telling you what tunes | want, 
nor what | consider a good ‘take.’ | am 
leaving that strictly to you. All that I ask is 
that you play ensemble with drive from start 
to finish, with practically no solos, just like 
they used to do it in the days of Joe Oliver. 
If anyone has a musical statement which he 
considers especially worth attention, let him 
walk up to the mike, and let the others back 
him up with a background. We are all sick 
and tired of everybody taking turns !”’ 


Christmas Greetings 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP 
DELTA JAZZ CLUB 
PETE PAYNE PROMOTIONS 
213, Bromley Road, Lendon, S.E.6. 
Hither Green: 3134. 


From 


AND POLITELY. 


The set-up he describes as follows : 


“Over at one end of Filberti’s little audi- 
torium, near the makeshift bandstand from 
which the band recorded, was an equally 
makeshift little bar, with several tubs of beer 
on ice, cokes, 7-Ups, and plain soda, alongside 
of which scotch, bourbon, rye and Gordon’s 
were aligned. Nobody was told who had to 
stop — or when — and nobody needed to be 
told. Folks just helped themselves.’’ 


If you think you’ve been reading about 
heaven, just come on back to earth ! 


It makes us very unhappy to think that we 
never attended a session where necessities 
were in such luxuriant abundance. Oh, 
very, very unhappy! And we thought we 
had attended our share of good ones, too ! 
Now we are well aware that liquor has spoiled 
as many sessions as it has made. At some, the 
liquor should be like the money on the 
mantelpiece — visible, attainable, a reward 
for a good performance. But you can be 
sure, however, that in such circumstances as 
described above, no one is going to spend 
their time hatching up any nice little old 
gimmicks. 


Returning to the briefing, we must state 
that we disagree completely with the N.O. 
boys on the importance of the solo. We 
don’t think that we are now by any means 
alone in holding that the solo idiom provides, 
and has provided, the greatest jazz of all. 
N.O. ensembles are fine when they drive, but 
most of the time they merely bumble, rumble 
and stumble. The ensembles of the best big 
bands produce drive and swing of equal 
power, and more often, but, if you are bound 
to a style and a formula, you coulda’t care 
less, could you ? But why not stop kidding 
yourselves ? 


— 122 — 
Innocents At Home. 


By now, we had hoped to have read more 
advice from this magazine’s surfeit of sages 
on the subject of record equipment to cope 
with speeds fast and slow. 


Our first purchase of LP equipment had the 
plug-in type of pickups, which we didn’t like 
at all. They appeared to plug into sockets of 
cardboard, ill-suited to the kind of use most of 
us would be likely to give them. The contacts 
(in the socket) bent only too darn easily, and 
it was not long before the needle was encount- 
ering the records at alarming angles. There 
were a lot of advantages to the switchover 
head, but its drawbacks were obvious even 
to us, 


At this point we have a couple of lightweight 
Chancery pickups mounted on either side of 
a three-speed turntable. One has a 78 
cartridge, the other an LP. This takes care of 
LP’s all right, and those of the 78’s which are 
well recorded and in new condition. But we 
are left with all those many 78’s which are 
worn, pressed on bad material, or even 
cracked. Modern, sensitive pickups are just 
no good on these. They make bad records 
sound worse. 


It is always an advantage to have two turn- 
tables and we conciude that that is the thing 
to do, with a third, sturdy and unavoidably 
heavier pickup for the precious, battered 
veterans of our carefree youth. 


The gaping hole of the 45’s, by the way, 
need be no problem even where manufac- 
turers here provide no special contraption. 
Just cut to size a cylinder of wood which can 
be dropped over the centre spindle. It is 
much handier than using plastic insets for 
each record. 


We shall be very glad to have the views of 
readers on these matters, to know of their 
solutions to the problem with which un- 
bridled ‘‘ private’’ enterprise has con- 
fronted us. Perhaps some truly enterprising 
concern will soon market a reproducer which 
will take care of the peculiar needs of the jazz 
audience ? 


An interesting result of acquiring new 
equipment is that it sets you playing old, 
seldom-heard records. Amongst such, we 
found one we had almost forgotten : Frank 
Newton’s Vamp. This is an excellent per- 
formance with honourable recording. It is a 
real misfortune that a fine artist like Newton 


Christmas Greetings 
To all 


Jazz Journal readers 

from 
Humphrey Lyttelton 
Wally Fawkes 
Johnny Parker 
Mick Ashman 
Freddy Legon 
George Hopkinson 
Lyn Dutton 


Good Listening in the New Year. 


88, NEWMAN STREET, W.1. 
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should have almost vanished from the jazz 
scene. Whata fine tone he had in those days, 
and what a delicate and original conception ! 
The brilliant arrangement recalls Dicky 
Wells’ Between the Devil and the Deep, and 
Dicky is to be heard blowing his usual good 
trombone. That reminds us that the per- 
sonnel is not the same as for Newton’s two 
preceding recordings. Besides Dicky, there 
is evidently asecond trumpet. Parallel Fifths, 
on the back, provides a new setting for 
Newton’s famous solo on la Holiday’s Strange 
Fruit. 


— 123 — 
Cock Crow. 

We are reliably informed that ‘‘ The 
Metronome’ for November contains four 
regular features (Point and Counterpoint, 
History of Jazz, Record Reviews and The 
Editors Speak) and articles on : 

Miss Mary Mayo 

Mr. Elliot Lawrence 

Mr. Lennie Tristano 

Mr. Eddie Sauter 

Mr. Alan Dean 

Mr. Ray Wetzei 
After that gay sample of Caucasian prejudice, 
we hope to hear no more about Crow Jim 
from any of those grey, misbegotten, 
** modernist ’’ ghouls. And we hope Mr. 
Steve Race enjoys the company he keeps. 


— 124 — 
Christmas Comes. 

We were developing a special state of 
acidity there, when a cryptic card in the bold, 
bad editorial writing arrived. We gathered 
from it, eventually, that copy was wanted 
immediately — for the Christmas number. 

Now the activities of the editorial staff are 
so many and varied that the deadlines advance 
and retreat in a manner which continually 
threatens the peace and quiet of our life. 
This current one apparently fits into some 
brief iull in the disorderly rout of their life. 
Of course, they like to keep secret details 
of their activities, but we believe the time has 
come to reveal some of them to you. 


BERT and STAN WILCOX 
and the 
Christie Brothers Stompers 
extend sincere Christmas 
Greetings to all 
JAZZ FANS 


Happy listening in the New Year at the 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB. 


The elder editor is often to be seen at 
Covent Garden as Count Albrecht in ‘‘ Gis- 
elle,’’ having taken Rassine’s place at a 
moment's notice, while outside the younger 
comes whistling with a dozen baskets of 
Cox’s Orange on his head. Thus they earn 
honest pennies to buy the paper we despoil. 
Or they may be earning dishonest pennies, 
the elder dynamiting salmon streams in 
Scotland to maintain his West End hotel 
connection, the younger shipping guns to 
Persians, Egyptians and Guatemalans. Thus 
do they pay for the blocks of the beastly 
photographs you insist on having. Or they 
may be earning pounds to pay the printer. 
This they do by rigging the stock markets, 
doping greyhounds, trafficking illicitly in 
diamonds, dollars and steak. Sometimes they 
even appear at the Palladium, playing trom- 
bones by foot and tambourines by hand. The 
assistant editors also play their part, engaging 
in many pretty, petty rackets. The most 
lucrative is the sale of toothpaste to milk bars 
for the garnishing of ‘‘ sundaes,’’ but the most 
adventurous is the seduction black- 
mailing of prominent actresses and dancers 
in which choice art they have developed the 
most prodigious technique. 


All this is very well, but so busy are they 
that often their distinguished and conscienti- 
ous contributors are left quite in the dark as 
to which issue they are writing for. That 
explains our consternation at finding, with 
our rockets and Catherine wheels still before 
us, that we are writing for the Christmas 
number. 

We must be careful ! 

We remember that the Right Venerable 
Pontiffs were much distressed by our lack of 
Christian spirit a year or so ago. Of course, 
it was entirely because we found ourselves in 
the same predicament as now. 

To spit or not to spit ? 

To kiss or not to kiss ? 


We must love you, you vile lovers of bop 
whom a moment agone we would most 
cheerfully have sent heavenwards on the 
point of our Giant Rocket (i/- plus tax) ; 
and you, you wretched Dixiclanders whom we 
would have jeered, lashed and spinning on our 
Catherine Wheel ($d. plus tax). The time has 
come for unity or something. 

lf 1951 has been a disappointing year for 
jazz, the reasons are obvious. We hope that 
in 1952 good music may triumph again. 
There are signs. 

A joyous Christmas and a splendid New 
Year to you all ! 


RECORDS. 
CHRISTIE BROTHERS 
STOMPERS 


Salutation Stomp ; 
Bogalousa Moan 1196 


Creole Song; 
Heebie Jeebies 1173 
CHICAGO BILL 
(Vocal and Guitar) 
Keep Your Hands Off; 
Stump Blues __... 


THRASHER WONDERS 


(Spirituals) 
Blind Old Barnabus; 
Jesus | Love You 1190 
LEADBELLY 
On A Monday 
John Henry _... 1187 


LONNIE JOHNSON 


Blues For Everybody; 
in Love Again ... 1186 


LORD KITCHENER 
with Caribbean Rhythm 
Carnival Road March; 
Jingle Bells Calypso ... 8 1192 


* LORD BEGINNER 
with Calypso Rhythm Kings 
John Goddard; 
THE 
Some Girl Something ee 1193 


CALYPSO RHYTHM KINGS 
with THE DUKE Vecal 

Laree Passee; 

Sans L’eau 1189 
MONA BAPTISTE 
with Caribbean Rhythm 


Tabu; 

Calyvso Blues 

Ba Mwe Un Ti Bo’ ... ee 1181 
RALPH SHARON SEXTET 
Skylark; 

I Get A Kick Out of You ... 1201 


TOMMY WHITTLE GROUP 
All The Things You Are; 
Sam’s Say 1197 

TITO BURNS SEXTET 


Pina Colado; 


Euphoria; 
I Can’t Get Started ... wee 1176 


MELODISC RECORDS LTD. 
48, Woburn Place, W.C. 1. 
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RACIAL SOLIDARITY. 
Dear Sirs, 

| feel that | really must write in defence of Steve Race 
after the attack made on him by Mr. Roscoe, of South- 
port, Lancs. 

Admittedly, Steve made a bit of a ‘*‘ faux pas ’? when he 
said that Jelly Roll Morton was ‘‘ amateurish,”’ and this 
indiscretion on his part should not pass unnoticed, but 
he certainly did not deserve the intolerant attack made 
on him by Mr. Roscoe. 

Mr. Roscoe’s intolerant attitude towards modern jazz 
is very like the intolerant attitude of the classical pundits 
to jazz in general. All this twaddle about Steve’s ear 
being perverted by bop sounds more like the moralising 
of a bigoted parson than the considered opinion of a 
jazz lover. 

Mr. Roscoe makes some remark about Steve ‘ calling‘ 
the kettle black,’’ which really means that he is calling 
Steve amateurish, which statement is quite as ridiculous 
as the one concerning Morton. 

Earlier in his letter, Mr. Roscoe says something about 
the public not being able to tolerate certain types of 
music. This, as any observant person will realize, is a 
compliment to that particular type of music, for the 
public taste is almost invariably on the side of the 
second-rate. A good example of this is found in the 
States, where musicians like ‘Pete Daily and Turk 
Murphy have had to descend to ‘‘ hokum ”’ in order to 
retain their popularity. 

| frankly fail to see how Henderson, Ellington and 
Redman, all great musicians, paved the way for bop. If 
Mr. Roscoe believes this, he must then believe in Maurice 
Burman’s theory that bop is the logical outcome of jazz ! 
— G. R. WILSON, Gravesend, Kent. 


“IT WAS A SAD NIGHT IN HARLEM,”” 


Dear Sirs, 

Congratulations on your fine magazine, which is really 
more interesting than any other of our European jazz 
publications. 

While staying in England | heard a record, which 1 
consider one of the best ever made by a European 
group. It was Johnny Dankworth’s Slider/] Hear Music 
on Esquire. Really swell, and | would like to see Messrs. 
Lightly and Politely’s opinion of this, as it is the sort of 
disc they like the most.—JEAN LEBRUN, Regent 
Palace Hotel, 


“HE’S THE HOTTEST MAN IN TOWN.” 


Dear Sirs, 

! like Disley’s cartoon in the October issue, with the 
motto over the bed, but as Lee Collins was but five 
years old in 1906, | find it a little difficult to believe that 
he ever had a carving match with Joe Oliver then. For 
what five year old can possibly show any interest in 
jazz? Huh??? Oh,! don’t know though... !!! 
—BRIAN RUST, Oxhey, Herts. 


ONE 


SWEET 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and suggestions, 
Letters requiring a reply (such as personnels, 
recording dates, etc.) should be accompanied 
by a stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps, 


Greetings for Christmas 


and the New Year 


JOE DANIELS and his JAZZ GROUP 


DOES MARMAROSA DESERVE SO MANY ROSES ? 


Dear Sirs, 

In his excellent article in the October issue of JAZZ 
JOURNAL, Raymond A. Horricks defends his hero, 
Dodo Marmarosa, and points out, with some justice | 
confess, that the reviewers rarely treat him to any 
criticism at all. He also says that ‘‘... the French jazz 
students seem to show a complete disregard for his 
obvious qualities.’’ 

Being not French, but Belgian, | have no reason to 
interfere here in the discussion, but | must mention the 
fact that, so far as | know, there are very few records 
available in France on which one can hear Dodo. 

Mr. Horricks also says that ‘‘. . . reviewing one of 
Dodo’s performances on a record from Gene Norman’s 
‘Just Jazz’ he describes him as ‘ frigid ’.’’ 

‘ Well, the ‘‘ he ’’ is me, and | have a few things to say 
ere. 

First of all, it would have been fairer if Mr. Horricks 
had quoted my terms exactly. | didn’t say ‘‘ frigid,’’ 
which means something very cold by nature, but “‘ re- 
frigerant,’’ which means something that brings an 
occasional cooling sensation. To understand exactly 
the meaning of my thought, one must read the entire 
sentence | used : 

but Marmarosa is rather refrigerant, and doesn’t 
come off so well ; although, he doesn’t lack swing.’’ 

As readers may see, my antipathy towards Dodo was 
largely moderated, 

In fact, | don’t have any antipathy towards his playing, 
but | just happen to be less enthusiastic than Mr. 
Horricks. 

After reading his article, | played a good number of 
Dodo’s recordings, just to see if my opinion was still the 
same. You know, critics DO change their opinions — 
sometimes ! 

Well, regarding the side where | found Dodo “ re- 
frigerant,’’ | still have the same feelings. In comparison 
with his fellow musicians, Wardell Gray, McGhee, and 
the rest, Dodo seems to be less excited, more mechani- 
cally controlled, not exactly in the same groove as the 
others, although, as | said, he plays with a good swing. 

For your information, the record is Hot House, by the 
** Just Jazz '’ concert group. 

| listened to many more of Dodo’s works ; all the 
ones mentioned by Mr. Horricks, and several others, 
such as the Lucky Thompson/Marmarosa Quartet discs 
on ‘* Down Beat,’ some of which are very good. 

My opinion hasn’t changed ; | still think that Dodo 
is an excellent modern jazz pianist, very capable and 
competent, that he sometimes has nice ideas, and plays 
with a satisfactory swing. These opinions | have pro- 
fessed several times on my radio programmes. 

But | definitely do not agree with Mr. Horricks when 
he tries to make us believe that Marmarosa is a 
GENIUS. He describes Dodo’s style very precisely, but 
I think he’s completely wrong when he says that Dodo 
‘* |... executes up-tempo improvisations with even more 
agility than the corresponding hand of Art Tatum.”” 

Being a great admirer of Tatum, and having an almost 
complete collection of his records, | can assure Mr. 
Horricks that there are dozens of examples where Tatum 
proves himself to be an unchallenged champion of 
agility, technique, etc. He's certainly a genius to me, 
and | have the honour to share this opinion with almost 
every coloured musician | have met, and | know many of 
them ! 
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LETTER FROM YOU. 


Mr. Horricks also says that he believes Dodo,‘‘... to 
be the greatest since Teddy Wilson.’’ : 

Of course, he has the right to hold this opinion, but 
| just want to ask him if he has carefully studied the 
modern jazz pianists, to say nothing of the pre-Wilson 
age — Hines, Waller, etc ? 

For instance, does Mr. Horricks know sufficiently 
well the work of a young pianist, who is perhaps the most 
underrated amongst the jazz connoisseurs : Hank Jones ? 

And what about Bud Powell, one of the few modern 
artists who has really created a ‘‘ style ’’ ? 

And Al Haig, King Cole, Oscar Peterson, John Lewis, 
Billy Taylor, and many others ? 

Yes, I’ll leave Garner out, for he’s a ‘‘ case,’ and ina 
class by himself. 

| certainly agree with Mr. Horricks’ statement that 
‘*... here we have a young jazz musician, talented and 
sincere,’’ but | don’t follow him when he uses the word 
GENIUS. It’s a pretty valuable word, and | am perhaps 
very sparing of praise, but | don’t think I’m ready to give 
such a bouquet cf roses to Marmarosa ! 

Another point raised by Mr. Horricks, is that he wants 
to make his readers believe that the ‘‘ antipathy ’’ ( ? ) 
towards Dodo’s playing comes from the fact that he 
‘*... tackles his jazz from the technical angle.’’ And, 
says Mr. Horricks, ‘‘.. . after all, Earl Hines and *‘ The 
Lion ’ are great technicians, yet their feeling for jazz is 
never questioned.”’ 

I don’t think that any reasonable jazz fan will consider 
it a fault to have good technique ; at least, | certainly 
appreciate very much the technical ability of many 
musicians, including Dodo. That’s not the point. It is 
that Dodo’s playing just doesn’t give me the same 
feeling of warmth, the same ‘‘ sending ’’ sensation, as 
that of many other pianists. His use of technique has 
nothing to do with it. 

And, by the way, if Mr. Horricks is right in saying that 
Hines is a great technician, | think he’s absolutely wrong 
when he says the same thing about ‘‘ The Lion,’’ who is 
undoubtedly a splendid artist, but who isn’t what I 
would describe as a ‘‘ technical ’’ musician. 

Having had the pleasure of hearing these two musicians 
in the flesh, | can assure Mr. Horricks that Hines has a 
tremendous technique, which is a part of his GENIUS 
(in the way he uses it), and which completely outclasses 
** The Lion’s.”’ 

To put these two in the same basket when speaking of 
technique, is at least a rather curious judgment. 

r. Horricks has certainly done a good job in writing 
his article, for it is true that many jazz musicians are 
underrated by the fans, and that goes, to a certain 
extent, for Dodo too. 

But | thought that his enthusiasm had reached a level 
where it was hard to follow him. That’s why | wrote 
these lines, and no hard feelings, Raymond ...—CARLOS 

DE RADZITZKY, Brussells, Belgium. 


CHORD SEQUENCES. 
Dear Sirs, 

In the February, 1951, issue of your magazine, a Mr. 
L. C. Smith offered to supply anyone with chord 
sequences. 

| should like to avail myself of this offer. Could you 
please supply me with his full address ?—C. L, 
MASCORD, 25, Westbourne Road, Bedford. 

(Unfortunately, we have mislaid Mr. Smith’s address. 
If he reads this perhaps he will contact Mr. Mascord 
direct.—Eds.). 


OWEN BRYCE 
sends Greetings to all his 
many friends. 

23, THOMAS STREET, S.E. 18. 
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UP INTO THE SUPER TAX. 


Dear Sirs, 

The letter from Mr. Payne, of Birstall, Leicester, in 
your October, 1951, edition has gone to our heads, and 
we readily accept your offer to double our fees so that 
your circulation may be maintained. 

We heartily agree with everything Mr. Payne said 
(apart from his last paragraph which has, in fact, spurred 
this letter) and, with your permission, Sirs, we are 
embarking on discursive causeries on what Mr. Payne 
calls ‘‘ the white jazzmen of the "20's." In fact, before 
this letter appears, with your permission, one should 
have already been published. In the matter of Goldkette, 
though, we have nothing to add at present to our 
rambling ‘‘ Glimmerings on Goldkette’’ in a recent 
JAZZ MUSIC. Nevertheless, there is still plenty to 
learn about the Goldkette band, and new theories would 
be welcome. 

Now on the subject of critical dicta, we should like 
the opportunity of informing Mr. Payne, and other 
readers who may be interested, that, as far as post-war 
jazz journalism is concerned, we, heaven help us}, 
invented the idea ; and, in all modesty, we say it was, 
and still is, a good idea. So good an idea, in fact, that 
everyone has copied us. We notice even that some 
columns now both start and end with what may be called 
critical dicta. And no one but Mr. Payne has complained. 
It is good journalism. THE OBSERVER, hardly a hack 
paper, has its ‘‘ Sayings of the Week,"’ and one of us has 
been quoted in it. Why, therefore should we not 
quote ? 

No one will argue with Mr. Payne when he says the 
idea can be played out, but no one can read everything, 
and critical dicta, or whatever else you like to call them, 
can be interesting and informative. Especially do we 
say this where jazz is at issue. The misrepresentation 
in the national press is still appalling, e.g., Richard 
Capell on Josh White.—JOHN DAVIS and GRAY 
CLARK, Ewell, Surrey. 
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BEEF FOR BAXTER. 
Dear Sirs, 

A word on behalf of poor Mr. Derrick Stewart-Baxter. 
He really is in a terrible state ! Firstly, his ‘‘ Preachin’ 
The Blues "’ is ‘‘a labour worthy of Hercules in his 
prime "'— you slave drivers ! 

Next, people charge him for the records he reviews 
in his column — you skin-flints ! 

Thirdly, | quote : ‘* Living in Brighton, | am too far 
away from the jazz scene.’’ Can't you buy him a house 
by the side of the Charing Cross Road, where he can 
become a friend to man ? 

This lamentable state of affairs would be entirely 
between yourselves and Mr. Stewart-Baxter were it not 
for the fact that, when Mr. S-B. has been unable to beg 
or borrow sufficient records to review he insists on 
padding out his alloted space, writing, as he so rightly 
asserts, from ‘‘ too far away from the jazz scene.’ 

On these occasions— now two months running 
(September and October) —he trots out from his 
Brighton fastness, like some Don Quixote, to tilt at the 
N.F.J.O. mill. Perchance, that mill will some day go into 
reverse and grind poor Mr. S-B. exceedingly fine. 

Perchance, at the present time, the N.F.J.O. has more 
important things to do. | shall therefore undertake to 
answer his questions as follows : 

. Why was no authentic Blues singer booked for 
the Festival Concerts ? 

A. No American of any kind was booked because, 
although the N.F.J.O. had a Ministry of Labour permit 
for two American artists, it did not trust the M.U. not 
to call out the electricians or authorise some other 
display of execrable manners in front of H.R.H. Princess 
Elizabeth. 


Q. Has the N.F.J.O. any plans for the future in this 
direction ? 

A. Yes, long since under way. 

Q. Why did the N.F.J.O. not book Broonzy ? 

A. Every effort to obtain a suitable hall for the Sunday 
in question failed. The notice the N.F.J.O. received was 
too short. 

It occurs to me, Sirs, that there are various things that 
you can do with Mr. Stewart-Baxter. Three of them are 
contained at the beginning of this Jetter. A fourth is to 
‘spike '’ his ‘‘ remote-control diatribes against a 
body of people who — although by no means perfect — 
do work very hard for nothing in the jazz cause.— 
** BALANCE "’ (Name and address supplied). 


TAKE THE HIGH ROAD.” 


Dear Sirs, 

While subscribing, in general, to the principle that 
letter columns belong to readers, need! remind objectors, 
if there be any, that |, too,am a devoted reader of JAZZ 
JOURNAL ? Well and good! Referring, then, to the 
communication from Mr. T. H. Turner, in your issue of 
September, 1951, may | enter lady-like exception to his 
thesis that Sidney Bechet is a more consistent, and 
hence, a better, jazz-musician than Louis Armstrong ? 
As it happens, | know both men rather weil, and thus, | 
can assure you, they would be startled, if not dismayed, 
by comparative judgements of this kind, the more so 
since each has long held the other in the highest esteem. 


To be sure, it might be argued, in a certain sense, that 
both performers reached the top by somewhat different 
routes, playing, in recent years, before audiences of 
somewhat different taste and composition. But, even 
if true, what of it 2?) The important thing, as | see it, is 
that the life of each has faithfully fulfilled its own pattern, 
as a result of which it would, | feel, be unfair to draw 
conclusions about either, based upon the random selec- 
tion of ‘‘incidents.’’ Did Hold Tight, for instance, do 
more, or less, for Sidney, at that particular phase, say, 
than Louis’ version of When It's Sleepy Time Down South 
do for the King of Trumpets ? Or, to cite another, 
from among any of a dozen examples, did Sidney's 
clarinet strip-tease, wherein he disassembled his earlier 
instrument, represent, for him, a turning-point, any 
more or less, than Louis’ creation of the immortal 
Satchelmouth ? Let some Gestalt answer 
that ! 


In my mind, it all comes down to this : is clowning, 
as an added fillip, any less an art in this, the world of jass, 
than it is in any other ? No; not unless it is used as a 
substitute for the genuine article, in this case, fine music. 
I speak advisedly, for it is quite likely that some of our 
younger revivalists, to say nothing of your own, are as 
much to be deplored for their lack of platform manners 
and good humour, as they are for their shennanigans and 
ill-chosen props! Who knows? Perhaps they need 
more time ! Another ten, or twenty years 2? And why 
not ? They're in this for life, or aren't they ? Some- 
times, | wonder !— KAY C. THOMPSON, Long island, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 


(continued from page 11) 

cleanly and with quite a steady swing. Bob 
Helm plays fine clarinet on both sides, his 
solos being neat and effortless. 

Goin’ Huntin’ has always been a favourite 
tune of mine, and always excepting the Arm- 
strong version, this is as good a one as | know. 

LESTER YOUNG AND HIS BAND. 
Lester's Be-Bop Boogie/These Foolish Things. 
(Esquire 10-164). 

These two sides were cut in 1947 and 1946 
respectively, and the ‘‘ band ’’ consists of a 
four piece rhythm section, although the 
personnel varies for each session. The first 
side has nothing to do with boogie, and 
precious little to do with bop, although Joe 
Albany, piano, and Irving Ashby, guitar, are 
cool enough to please the cognizant. Young 
takes two long solos, which spark some life 
into the beginning and end of the number. 
The reverse consists of a !ong solo from 
Young, and whilst being well-played, and even 
evincing certain traces of feeling, it has little, 
or nothing, to do with These Foolish Things. 
Surely an improvisation should be recogniza- 
ble, otherwise it loses its whole point. 

HOT LIPS JOHNSON ORCHESTRA. 

The personnel for the above orchestra, 
whose recording of Give Me Ancther Jug Of 
Wine and Catch ’Em Young (Brunswick 04765) 
was reviewed last month, is as follows : Hot 
Lips Johnson, Lucky Thompson, tenors : 
Bernie Peacock, alto ; Numa Moore, bari- 
tone ; Frank Galbreath, trumpet ; Howard 
Biggs, piano ; Aaron Bell, bass ; Ed Shaugh- 
nessy, drums ; and Melvin Moore, vocals. 
Recorded New York, June 7th, 1951. 

Pats 


DANCE, DINE and WINE 
in COMFORT to... 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
and his BAND 


at the new fuxurious 


REFECTORY RESTAURANT 


(opposite Golders Green Tube Station) 


Golders Green, N.W. 11. 
7-30 to 11-00 every Friday Night 


Admission - - 4/- 


(Continued from Page 4.) 


Treat the audience to some of the colourful 
background that played an important part in 
the history of the music that is spotlighted in 
the Annual Dixieland Jubilee. Perhaps pay 
a tribute to some !iving jazz pioneer; or 
produce a few settings to recreate historic 
segments of the music’s past. The Armstrong 
Hot 5 could be re-assembled ; an all-star 
group could emulate the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings, or perhaps a riverboat band. 
An entire programme could chronologically 
array a brief history of jazz from New 
Orieans street parades, through the 52nd 
street era, into to-day’s close-knit dixie 
units. Look at Levin — first he’s a critic(?) 
—now he’s an impecunious, impetuous, 
impresario ! ! 

All the best for Christmas and the New 
Year. 

See you here next issue. 
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A Happy Christmas 
and New Year 


from 
THE RIVERSIDE JAZZ BAND 
and Club. 
NEWPORT, MON. 


(continued from Page 6.) 
‘His Eye On The Sparrow,’ but as space is 
so short this month | am holding this over 
until the January issue. However, | do urge 
my readers to buy it. | don’t think they will 
be disappointed. 

TAILPIECE. 

Negro ballet-singei* Josh White lefc the 
grand piano unused when he sang to a 
crammed, enthusiastic, overheated audience 
at the Central Hall, Westminster last night.”’ 
(Daily paper). 

| don’t doubt the hall was crammed. It 
must be quite a feat to sing ballet ! 
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INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


Os. Od. — post free. Prices asked for records on this list are based on the condition and rarity value of each disc. 
is value for money. Any complaints will receive favourable attention. 


RECORDS FOR DISPOSAL. 


A selection of the many fine jazz discs available at this shop. Send cash with order. Postage 1/6 on all despatches up to £2 Os. Od. in value, over 


account, unless we are otherwise instructed. All records guaranteed against breakage in transit. 
promptly to us in the original packing, with a covering letter. Finally, please quote alternatives wherever possible. 


ALLEN, HENRY. 


Rosetta/Dinah Lou Parl E 

Indiana/Sheridan Pari VG 

Body and Soul/Get Rhythm... Parl VG 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 

Rock- 

n’ Chair... Parl VG 
Sugar Foot Strut/Got No Blues Parl VG 
| can’t give 7 Senti- 

mental Blues VG 
BANKS, BILLY. 
Yes Suh/Yellow Dog Blues... Parl E 
BASIE, COUNT. 
The Fives /Hey Lawdy Mama... Brun E 
Doggin’ ee and 
Sentimental .. Brun VG 
BELL, GRAEME. 
Freeman’ 's Blues/Was Leicester 
Squar em E 
Oh Blues Tem 
Blackbird em E 
BIGARD, BARNEY. 
Lost in 2 Flats/Frolic Sam... Parl VG 
HENDERSON, HORACE. 
Minnie the Moocher/ 
(Condon) Makin’ Friends Parl VG 
CONDON, EDDIE. 
Atlanta — you,justme Brun E 
Sugar/Li Parl VG 
CHRISTIE STOMPERS. 
Cocoa 
Esq E 
CONNIE’S INN 
You Rascal You (Nichols) 
Get Cannibal Brun E 
COX, IDA. 
Death | Blues/Four 
Parl VG 
CROSBIE, BOB. 
Five Point Blues/The Big Crash Decca VG 
Praying Humble/At the ctl 
Bowl Decca E 
Brass Boogie parts) Decca E 
re Me. 
Cra: ; Decca VG 
DORSEY, TOMMY. 
For 
Pari v 
ELLINGTON, “DUKE. 
| Here For/I Don’t 
HMV VG 
Rockin’ Chair /East St. Louis 
Toodleoo . .. Brun E 
Bli-Blip/Rocks In My Bed HMV E 
It’s a Glory/Brown Berries ... HMV VG 
Lazy Rhapsody/Trumpet in 
Spades es . Parl VG 
Troubled Waters/Japanese 
Dream . HMV VG 
BECHET, SPANIER. 
That’s A Plenty/If! Could Be... MEL E 
4 Or 5 Times/China Boy MEL E 
COLE, COZY. 
Father Co-operates/Thru For 
The Night KEY F 
Blue Moon/One More Chance KEY F 
CONDON, EDDIE. 
Tortilla B Manny O’Mine OM F 
DODDS, JOHNNY ; SIMEON. OMAR. 
Poutin’ Papa/Weary Way Bis HICA N 
Beau-Koo-Jack/Smokehouse B. (2 per side) 


TENOR SAXOPHOBIA ... 
Coleman Hawkins 


DE(A) 42/ 
Rose/Netcha" 


3/- 
3/- 


7/- 


9/- 
9/- 
10/6 
22/6 


Herschel Evans Blue And Sentimental Lester Young 


epend On 


Dick Wilson Sax Appeal/Chu Reces Suzie Q. 


Eddie Miller Slow Mood/Herbie Haymer Lady Be 


Good 


| Must Have That Man/Band- 


anna Babies HMV E 3/6 
Everything But You Kissing 
ug HMV E 3/6 
Dusk/Blue Goose... HMV VG 3/6 
Solitude/Sentimental Mood... Col G 4/- 
Memphis Blues/Frankie and 
Johnnie .. HMV E 3/6 
Hot Feet/Sioppy Joe. HMV VG 3/6 
Animal Crackers/lil’ Farina .. AFCDJ G 8/- 
Troubled Waters/Solitude .. HMV VG 3/6 
Magenta Haze/Diminuendo in 
Blue Parl E 3/6 
Song/Mighty Like The 
Parl VG 3/6 
Street Blues/Rockabye 
iver HMV E 3/6 
Just Squeeze Me/Swamp Fire HMV E 3/6 
Got It Shape HMV E 3/6 
EVANS, Cc. 
Blues/O.D.OneStep Melo VG 4/6 
Jazz Band Ball/Sensation ... Melo VG 4/6 
Tin Roof ne Call Rag Melo G 4/- 
EZELL, WILL. 
Pitching Can't 
Sta .. Tempo VG 4/6 
FLOWERS, PAT. 
Just Like a Woman/Horizontal Vict E 6/- 
FREEMAN, BU 
of Wails/Muserat Ram- 
Parl E 4/- 
Tie Da-Da Strain /Jack Hits 
The Road... Parl E 4/- 
FRIARS SOCIETY. 
Prince of Brun VG 4/- 
GILLUM, JAZZ 
What You Are 
More Chance we Viet N 10/- 
GOODMAN, BENNY. 
The Dixieland Poo - Parl E 4/- 
HERMAN, WOO 
Bishop Blues) Wood Sheddin" Brun VG 4/- 
Big Wig In The basinal 
Woodchoppers’ Ball .. Brun VG 4/- 
HINES, EARL. 
Boogie St. Louis/Fine 
and Dan Esq VG 4/6 
Leaf Georgia 
Brun VG 4/j- 
HODES. "ART. 
Eccentric/Washboard Blues... J.R. VG 10/- 
Liberty Inn Drag/Georgia 
Cakewalk . Brun G 3/6 
HOLLIDAY, BILLIE. 
Exohsin Is This 
Brun VG 4/- 
HOWARD, DARNELL. 
Roller/Come On In 
HJCA E 12/6 
12” RECORDS 
GOODMAN, BENNY. 
Benny Rides Man 
ILove ... PARL G 5/6 
HALL, EDMOND le 
Night Shift Bls/Royal Garden 
Blues BN F 10/- 
Uptown Cafe ‘Bis/Downtown 
Cafe Boogie COM G 12/6 
HEYWOOD, EDDIE. 
| Cover The Waterfront/Begin 
The Beguine as COM G 10/6 
ALBUMS 
Bud Freeman As Long As | Live/Ben Webster Happy 
As The Day. 
BARRELHOUSE PIANO 
ALBUM .. BRU(A) E 35/- 
Frank Melrose Pass The Jug/Jelly Stomp. 
J. P. Johnson Jungles/You’ ve Got To Be Modern. 


Mary L. Williams Drag 'Em/Night Life. 


Alex Hill 


Stompin’ ’Em Down/Tack Head Blues. 


Wild Man mois Feet 
JACQUET, RUSSELL. 
King’s Spinner/Bongo Blues.. 
JAMES, HARRY. 
Moten’s Swing (2 parts) 
Boo Woo/Woo Woo 
JOHNSON, BUNK. 
One Sweet Letter Sister Kate 
JOHNSON, K. 
Indian Rar lelty Roll Biues .. 
JOHNSON, FRANK. 
Is It True/Indiana 
LANG-VEN UTI. 
Someday Sc. 
Blues 
LOUISIANA R. K. 
Lady Be on Kind 
f Blues... 
LYTTELTON, 
Working Man "Blues Weary 
Blues 
McPARTLAND, JIMMY. 
O.D. Band/All Bound 
Round 
The World Is Waiting/Sugar 
MANONE, WINGY. 
Where Can | Find a alae 
Boogie Man 
Strange Biues/Send Me 
Swing Brother Swing/Nickel 
In The Slot 
Casey Jones/In The Barrel 
MEADE LUX LEWIS. 
Honky Tonk/(Stacey) Barrel 
House 
Honky Tonk Train. “Blues 
Whistlin’ Blues... 
MEZZROW, MEZZ 
That's How Feel/Blues In 
Disguise... 
“With 
ezz 


MORTON, HOT 7. 
Sweet Substitute/Panama 
THE N.O.R.K. 
Milenburg Joys/Mr. Jelly Lord 
NEWTON, FRANKIE. 
Who/Romping 
NICHOLS, RED. 
China Boy/Peg O’ My Heart 
On Revival Day (2 parts) .. 
Carolina In The Morning/Who 
I've Got Rhythm/Sweet and 
Hot’... 
Haunting Blues/Yaaka Hula ... 
O.D.J.B. 


JAM SESSION AT COM. 
A Good Man (Two sides) 
J. A. T. PHIL. 
Lady Be Good (Two sides) . 
Sweet Georgia Brown (Two 
sides) wes 
MARSALA, JOE. 
Unlucky Woman/Bls In Storm 
MEZZROW-BECHET. 
Chicago Function sides) 
PUNCH, MILL 
Isabella/i Won't Give sas 
Golden Lily/Somebody Stole 


JIMMIE NOONE ALBUM 


One Step/Barnyard Bls. 


HICA E 
J.Sel E 
Colum E 
Parl VG 
HMV 

A.M. E 
Jazz Art N 
Decca VG 
Brun VG 
Ls VG 
Brun VG 
Brun VG 
Davis VG 
Parl E 
Parl 
HMV E 
Parl VG 
HMV VG 
HMV Vv 
Parl E 
Comm VG 
Temp E 
HMV VG 
Brun VG 
Brun VG 
Brun E 
HMV VG 
COM G 
MEL E 
MEL F 
B&W G 
KJ(A) G 
HJCA N 


(Two per side) 


BRU(A) G 


| Know That You Know/Sweet Sue. 


Apex Blues/Sweet 
Every Evening/4 Or 5 Times. 


Blues For My Date. 


MORTON PIANO 
(ALBUM) _.. 
The Pearls/King Porter Stomp. 


BRU(A) G 


Fat Meat And Greens/Sweetheart O’Mine. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


(Phone—TEMple 2315.) 


We hope that each record 
Cash received for records already sold will be placed to the customer’s credit 
In cases of records received broken, please return 


12/6 
7/6 


3/6 
3/- 


3/6 
10/6 
8/6 


3/- 


4/- 


6/- 


6/6 
5/6 
10/6 
7/- 
22/6 


32/- 


16/- 
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4/- 3 
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4). 
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5/- = 
5/- 
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4/- 
4/- 
as 
4/- 
‘ 4/- 
3/6 
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3/6 3/6 
3/- 
3/6 3 
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By JOHN DAVIS and 


COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


GRAY CLARKE. 


PARAMOUNT 


12000 Series (continued) 
Artists, etc. 


Georgia Harvey 


Fletcher Henderson (piano) 


James P. Johnson (piano) 
Inez Wallace 


Maude de Forrest 


” ” ” 


Mary Straine’ 


Julia Moody 


Julia Moody 


Josie Miles 


Now I’ve got dem twilight Blues = 


Cat. Mat. Takes Titles 
12141 Just because you're you . = 
Cast away on an island of love” 
12142 That sweet something, dear 
What could be sweeter, dear ? 
12143 Chimes Blues ae 
! want to see my Tennessee 
12144 PI Unknown Blues 
Pl Harlem Strut 
12145 Radio Blues ~ 
Aggravatin’ Papa 
12146 Kissin’ Daddy 
Go get it ... 
12147 Roamin’ Blues 
Doo Bee Blues... 
12148 Cruel Papa Blues 
I'm gonna see you 
12149 1 wish | could shimmy 
The last go round blues ... 
12150 Chirpin’ the Blues 
Downhearted Blues 
1215! Early every morn 
Lonesome Monday Morning Blues 
12152 Cootie for your Tootie 
Harmony Blues 
12153 Jada Blues : 
The Cootie Crawl me 
12154 Loughin’, Cryin’ Blues 
Starvin’ for love ... 
12155 Good Man Sam ... 
ta Come back, dear 
< 12156 Please don’ t tickle me, dear, blues 
; When you're crazy over daddy Ses 
es 12157 If you want to keep your daddy home ... 
You’re foolin’ with the wrong gal now ... 
12158 1 don’t want you ae 
When I dream of old Tennessee Blues 
12159 Four O'clock Blues 
12160 Low down Bama . 


Love me in your old time ‘way at 


Over the years, it is likely that more ink 

has been spilt over Edward Loring 
Nichols than over any other figure on the 
jazz scene. Considering the enormous 
number of records in which he has taken 
part, this is fair enough, though it is a little 
odd to reflect that his adherents and his 
critics between them have engendered far 
more heat with their words than ever he did 
with his music. 

As a trumpet player, he was, and no doubt 
still is, polite, careful and, in the French 
usage, correct. He knew his !imitations and 
respected them. In the Charleston Chasers 
Davenport Blues, for instance, he was content 
to repeat virtually note for note the chorus 
originating with the at once greater and less 
accomplished Bix, very likely because, after 
all, it was Bix’s tune, and reputedly Nichols 
was a great admirer of Bix. Sometimes he 


Notes on &ichols 


gave the impression that his playing consisted 
of the maximum premeditation coupled with 
the minimum of inspiration. His best work 
as a solo player, indeed, consists of tasteful 
and well thought-out variations on standard 
themes. But in fact there is little to criticise, 
and much to admire, if only because he so 
obviously never contemplated himself as an 
entry for the genius stakes. 

Yet his place in jazz is secure, because he 
appeared at a particular moment, and did a 


We'll be playing for you in '52— 


Greetings 
THE CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND 
and Ken Lindsay (Manager) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 
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Notes, Accompaniments, etc. 


Orchestral 


” 


Fletcher Henderson (piano) 


Orchestral 
Fletcher Henderson (piano) 
Leroy Tibbs (piano) 

Joe Smith’s Jazz Band 


Fletcher Henderson (piano) 
Orchestral 


Joe Smith's lazz Band 


Orchestral 


Q Roscoe Snowden (piano) 
Orchestral 


Orchestral 


particular job. He happened, we think, to be 
Joe-on-the-spot largely because of his con- 
nexion with the Sam Lanin organization. 
Lanin was in his time the largest contractor 
of bands for recording purposes in the States. 
We have heard it stated, and have no difficulty 
in believing, that at his zenith the name of 
Lanin appeared on twenty-seven different 
American labels simultaneously, and, after 
Kaufman’s claim, this is almost certainly an 
understatement. The usual Lanin group was 
a large one, and, notwithstanding the presence 
of Nichols and other eminent sidemen, 
generally infamously dull. In early days, 
however, he seems to have booked the 
Memphis Five, and perhaps as a legacy had a 
connexion for sma!| hot bands as well. In that 
splendid-looking, but basically unsound, 
resurgence of the American phonograph 
industry after the advent of electrical record- 
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ing, such commitments were handled by 
Nichols on Lanin’s behalf, and the afore- 
mentioned sidemen. 

With a deprecating bob in the direction of 
the veterans, to whom re-minting Nichols’ 
pennies is as familiar an occupation as hashing 
up the remnants of the Sunday Joint on Mon- 
day is to the housewife, we will recapitulate 
some of the names under which the Nichols’ 
group appeared. There were, of course, the 
Five Pennies and the Redheads ; the Charles- 
ton Chasers and Red and Miff’s Stompers ; 
the so-called Miff Mole Okeh group belongs 
here too, and the Six Hottentots. In slightly 
expanded form, Lanin’s Redheads were of the 
same provenance, and still further expanded 
— into a large dance style pit orchestra, in 
fact, booked by Lanin’s office as Don Voor- 
hees’ Orchestra, one record attributed to 
which, Soliloquy, was by the small group any- 
way and might just as well have been issued as 
by the Chasers, the appropriate Columbia 
style. With such odd variants as and his 
Orchestra, his Stompers and so on these con- 
stitute a most impressive corpus of shellac. 

Listening to these again, after a lapse of in 
most cases many years, now gives an aston- 
ishing impression of single heartedness. The 
only important difference between a Red- 
heads and a Chasers is really the recording, 
indifferent in one case, excellent in the other. 
The fact that the Chasers used a bass (brass) 
and the Redheads and the Pennies didn’t, is, 
we fear, no evidence of different artistic 
intention. Columbia spent a lot of the 
advertising appropriation inviting you to 
listen to the bass, and by cracky ! they saw to 
it that it was there to be listened to in all it’s 
booming glory. But if you practice selective 
listening and stop your ears to it, you will 
find that a Chasers’ front line was just the 
same as a Redheads — ora Pennies. The rest 
of the differences which the specialists so 
earnestly claim can equally be traced back to 
the ‘‘tone’’ of the recording: thin and 
reedy on the Perfects, hard and metallic on 
the Brunswicks. Some day, indeed, the 
Golden Age output will have to be re- 
examined bodily from the technical aspect ; 
too many things are still charged to the 
account of musicians which belong in sober 
truth to the recording engineers. 


DERIVATIONS. 

Chasers, Pennies or Redheads, then, the 
formula was the same. Small band white jazz, 
derived immediately from the Memphis Five 
and ultimately from the Dixielanders, was at 
last treated to really professional musician- 
ship. It had to happen some time so that jazz 
could complete a stage in its development : 
the logical sublimation of an idea on which 
final judgment could only be passed when 
presented in its most favourable light. 
Nichols and his men were capable of doing 
deliberately, repeatedly and to order, all the 
things their predecessors tried to do and 
muffed through lack of technique. In particu- 


RED NICHOLS. 


lar, Mole rescued the trombone from its 
inglorious role and restored it to dignity and 
freedom. And in passing we might add that, 
if all the boys who kid themselves that they 
are playing Tailgate trombone in the fashion- 
able Brunies-Ory manner knew how very 
much more they suggest Grande of Memphis 
Five fame, they would be ashamed of them- 
selves, And Mole knew what he was living 
down, because he did a Memphis Five stint 
himself, and grew up from the Grande style. 

When the Pennies and so on hit us in this 
country, we were, as Mr. Howerd would say, 
amazed. The neatness, coherence, almost 
scholarliness, of everything was something 
completely new in association with jazz. 
Here, clearly, was the answer to iconoclasts 
who loved to point out all the evidence of 
musical illiteracy in the performance of jazz. 
And after this, we felt, jazz musicians would 
be expected to display at least the same 
degree of accomplishments to justify being 
heard. Nichols, we assumed, would now go 
on to find a way of combining the old fire with 
the new polish. We expected much of him 
— too much. 

For, as it transpired, there was nothing 
more in the Nichols’ style. Having read his 
declaration of independence, he just went on 
repeating it, with less and less conviction each 
time. Gradually it became apparent that a 
small Nichols band was as dull as a large Lanin 


Best Wishes 


MICK MULLIGAN'S MAGNOLIA JAZZ 
BAND and GEORGE MELLY. 
9, Piccadilly Arcade, London, S.W.I- 
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one, if in a different way. Nichols himself 
was clever enough to know it. He increased 
the size of his bands and dropped his original 
players in favour of Pollack-trained men like 
Teagarden and Goodman. He looked over 
his shoulder and saw Ellington and Henderson 
coming up behind him with mighty brass 
sections blowing gloriously ; and he flirted 
embarrassingly with the Negroid idea of the 
subject in such things as Revival Day and Bug- 
a-Boo. He even tried a sort of Cootie-and- 
Milk style for his own playing, with results 
positively shattering to his previous reputa- 
tion for good taste. Finally, the once proud 
name of the Pennies was attached to a large 
and inefficient group playing rumba-foxtrot 
versions of things like Silver Threads amongst 
the Gold on Bluebird. Which, of course, is 
any man’s artistic obituary. 

Still, the Nichols mission had been accom- 
plished. The products of the vintage years, 
in their context, are not to be despised. Play 
yourself into them with a course of Memphis 
Fives and Boyd Senter and you will realize 
how nearly was established the unbreakable 
law that small band jazz must be rough, 
fumbling and ungrateful to the ears, that only 
in the form of solos between the closely 
scored ensemble movements of a big band 
performance —the Goldkette, Whiteman, 
yes, and the Henderson and Ellington too, 
doctrine — could fine playing be expected. 
In this light, the clean, clear, tidy style of the 
Pennies and the rest makes a pleasant inter- 
lude between bouts of trying to enjoy jazz in 
some of its current manifestations. 

RECORDINGS. 

Recommending anything in the way of jazz 

is equivalent to sticking out one’s posterior 


‘ 


and asking to have it kicked. Still, confident 
in the resilience of our new export quality 
Jaegars, we will even risk it on this occasion. 
The most accessible vintage Nichols is the 
Brunswick Five Pennies series, either in 
original form, or as reissues, some of which 
are dubbings, (and this is fact, not opinion, 
since we provided some of the originals !). 
Whispering and Avalon are good specimens of 
the Nichols ‘‘ variations on a familiar theme ”’ 
style. Buddy's Habits, Five Pennies, Hurricane, 
etc. are originals as compositions, and the- 
matically rather arid. | never knew and Who's 
sorry now ? show the first signs of the expan- 
sionist policy as to numbers. The 12-in. of 
Limehouse Blues is in the Payne-Hylton- 
Whiteman manner, and to be deprecated, 
though the individual playing is good. China- 
town and On the Alamo carry in them at least 
the germ of ultimate corruption. The com- 
mercial titles issued as And his Captivators 
about the same time are worth only pence as 
curiosities. 


Of the later issues, after the revival of the 
Brunswick label in England by Warners, we 
are impenitently addicted to Carolina in the 
Morning, mostly for the well-routined arrange- 
ment for a large band, and to China Boy for 
Teagarden and for Sullivan’s puissant piano. 
How come you do me like you do? and the 
commercial Sweet and Hot have Harold Arlen 
vocals, roughly our idea of how popular tunes 
should be sung when not blessed with 
Crosby’s vocal equipment. Oh Peter! and 
it’s coupling, an attempt to restore the 
Pennies to their earlier position, quantitively 
and qualatively, are merely unfortunate ; Bug- 
a-Boo, with self-conscious imitation Negroid 
trumpet, is downright embarrassing ; Twenty- 
one Years is a badly put over hill-billy. 


The best of the Chasers, the next most 
common group, seem to us to be Davenport 
Blues and Sugar Foot Strut. Wherever they 
duplicate Pennies’ titles we prefer the 
Chasers, though, if only because the rhythm 
section is invariably so much more alert and 
responsive. Comparison of a typical Nichols’ 
rhythm section with, say, that on a Dorsey 
Okeh is instructive ; it is generally toneless, 
lacking in individuality, and completely sub- 
servient to the front line — yes, even when it 
included the great Lang. Soliloquy, under 
Voorhees’ name, is the standard version of 
Rube Bloom’s pretentious little piece, and 
My Blue Heaven has some really slashing Mole. 
The Chasers Delirium suggests that much the 
same gang made the Brunswick under Carl 
Fenton's name. 


Greetings for Christmas and the 
New Year to all Jazz Lovers 


from 
Harry Gold and the Pieces of Eight. 


Best Wishes for Xmas 
and 1952 


NORRIE PARAMOR 


The Parlophone Moles of the period are 
Chaserish rather than Pennyish, albeit rather 
rougher and distinctly more rugged. The 
Sophie Tuckers with Molers accompaniments 
should not be slighted ; the band chorus in 
Fifty Million Frenchmen is a fair caution, with 
dark and dirty deeds by the sousaphone and 
Red and Miff tootling away in their best up- 
stage Dixieland style. For those with the 
patience and interest to search for it, much 
Nichols can be located among the Sam 


vic ENGLE, RED NICHOLS AND JACK 


GARDNER AT A_ STEINER - DAVIS 
RECORDING SESSION. 


Lanin output on this label — even in a waltz 
or two! If they demonstrate nothing else, 
they do at least show that Nichols was a fine 
lead trumpet for a big commercial band. 
The Redheads, for their relative rarity, are 
the collectors’ prize, and therefore unlikely 
to be passed over if found. Heading for 
Louisville, thanks to a popular backing by 
another band, is much the commonest. The 
thin recording gives a certain antique charm 
to all of these records, and we prefer the 
Actuelle Hurricane and That’s No Bargain to 
their Brunswick counterparts, because the 
chamber music atmosphere seems to agree 
with them. Jig Walk (— and his Orchestra) is, 
we fear really just a slightly enterprising 
Lanin performance. But a group analogous 
to the Redheads accompanied Cliff Edwards 
and Annette Hanshaw on this label on occa- 
sions, and did some of their best work in this 
role. In the Hanshaw Black Bottom, for in- 
stance, the unanimity to be expected of men 
long accustomed to playing together is 
happily demonstrated in the band chorus. 
The celebrated Six Hottentots pair, Sometimes 
I’m Happy, and I’m in love again (a Chasers 
rather than Pennies set-up), put out almost 
everywhere but H.M.V., were only together 
as Rayner’s Dance Orchestra on an English 
Perfect ; thus a good buy since they are 
excellent samples of the Nichols’ style. 
Funnily enough, we have always suspected 
a Phoenix-like quality in Mr. Nichols. You 


might as well get up to date on his vast works, 
because it would never surprise us if he sud- 
denly emerged again from semi-obscurity 
with, say, a band in which the bop manner is 
tidied up and turned to favour in a style 
acceptable to unenlightened ears ! 


CRITICAL DICTA. 

As no doubt some of our readers are aware, 
there is a Mr. Ernest Newman, a music critic, 
who nowadays writes for a weekly paper 
which comes out on Sundays. The paper, 
oddly, is called The Sunday Times. Mr. 
Newman was born in 1868, and mathematici- 
ans, studying hard in the Race College, will 
have no difficulty in working out that Mr. 
Newman is now around 73 years of age. We 
have read Mr. Newman for many years, and 
we have reached the conclusion that, as far as 
he is concerned, Wagner is not unimportant. 
But we have quoted Mr. Newman on other 
subjects. Now we can almost quote him on 
bop. On 28th October, 1951, Mr. Newman 
informed his public (a very devoted public, 
let it be said) that he had received froma Mr. 
Breton of Omaha a composition by 
Mr. Breton, and a quantity of literature about 
Mr. Breton. As Mr. Newman devoted nearly 
all his column to Mr. Breton (the Turandot 
production at Covent Garden received only 
15 lines), we can only quote at random, but 
this is one of the things that Mr. Breton says, 
as quoted by Mr. Newman : 


In *‘ classical music,’’ he says, he has got as 
far as his opus 58 ; he has also 450 songs to 
his credit, heaps of swing, rhumbas, waltzes, 
ragtime piano solos, religious series based on 
prayers like the Lord’s Prayer, etc., and a new 
kind of classical music based on styles like 
Stan Kenton and Dizzie Gillespie, mixed 
with some of my own ideas, the general 
name for this latter species being ‘‘ bop- 
rhythmology.”’ 


We two feel that if we cannot have any 
awfully new music in Jazz Club we might have 
a few words ; and Mr. Breton, who is so 
versatile, has plenty. One of them has twelve 
syllables ! 


Best Wishes for Xmas 
and 1952. 


LAURIE GOLD 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RATES — DISPOSALS AND WANTEDS. 


7d. per record if submitted on our special forms obtainable free on request. 


Bulk rates 25 records for 12/6. 


9d. per record if not submitted on these forms. 
It is IMPORTANT that all records are listed in strict alphabetical order. Failure to do this may result in delay in 


—E— Excellent. V— Very Good. 


publication. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
G— Good. F—Fair. P— Poor. 


S — For Sale. 


T— For Trade. A— For Auction. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th December. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 


For Advertisers’ Index see page 24. 


DISPOSALS 
ALLEN, HENRY ORCHESTRA. CELESTIN’S TUXEDO J.B. 
Don’t Let Love/Why Don’t PES 62 rer Ban E 10/- HIL Ta Ta Daddy/Sweetheart ... Co N 15/- HIL 
Written All Over/Believe It he ats sae Mel N 10/- HIL CONDON, EDDIE. 
About To-morrow/Pardon Accent Ban E V Disc, Broadcast and Concert records DAV 
House In Harlem/Rug Cutter... VoE N 10/- DANDRIDGE PUTNEY 
AMERICAN JAZZ. en! Grow Too Old .. VoE E 6/6 HAR 
Send for List , LAN DELETIONS. 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. Lists on application Various ROB 
Special Delivery; /Jack O’Diamonds re ie HJICA N 10/- HIL DIXIE DANDIES. 
West End Blues... PaE G 2/6 TRA Orlies Blues/High Society Jam N 5/6 TRA 
Muggles... PaE N 5/6 TRA Jazz Band Ball/Royal Garden __... Jam N 5/6 TRA 
Hotter Than That/That’ 's When wink tia PaE N 4/- TRA 
DODDS, BABY. 
Alligator/Potato Head... is PaE N 4/- TRA ; x 
High Society/Feel at Ease BN N 9/ HIL 
Willie Weeper/Weary Blues... PaE N 4/- TRA DODDS, JOHNNY. 
Sugar Foot/Got No Blues PaE N 4/- TRA Buck Weahbcard BRS N 16 
2 Deuces/Fireworks PaE N 4/- TRA Stomp/ Yvasnboar HIL 
Basin Street PaE G 2/6 TRA Too Tight/Goober Dance BRS N 10/- 
Shine/if Could Be With |... PaE F 1/6 TRA Wild an Blues/(Gonano) VoE T/A HAR 
Knee Drops/Skip Gutter E 6/6 TRA DORSEY, TOMMY. 
Don’t Jive Me oe Test Pres. E 5/- TRA V Disc iss aaa S DAV 
Chicago Breakdown. Test Pres. E 5S/- TRA DUNN, JOHNNY. 
Muskrat Ramble Test Pres E 3/- TRA Cornet Blues/Never Hea Co N 15/- HIL 
Cornet Chop Suey Test Pres. E 5/- TRA ESQUIRE ALL STARS. (eels, T., ete.) 
Savoygers Raps. E 7/6 TRA V Disc and Concert records DAV 
Ory’s Trombone/Last Time... Pal E 4/6 TRA EZELL, WILL. 
Sunset Cafe/Big Butter Egg a ae OK G 5/- TRA Barrelhouse Woman/Heifer Dust due wad Tem N 5/- TRA 
Jeebies/Potato E 5/- TRA GOODMAN, BENNY. 
L./Squeeze Me Le ce a Co E 5/- TRA V Disc, Broadcast and Concert records ah Ss DAV 
Knock Street Rag E 5/- TRA Foreign records... Many DAV 
Ding Dong Daddy ... © E 5/6 TRA GOSPEL CHOIR. 
King Zulus/Lonesome Blues HICA V 7/6 TRA St. Paul Church... Cap N 9/- HIL 
V Disc, Broadcast and Concert records DAV GRANT E. WILSON. — 
BANKS, BILLY. Do Of Moj Vo N 10/- HIL 
Who's "Sorry Now VoE Vv 6/6 HAR HAL (ORCHESTRA. 
BECHET, SIDNEY. Me/N.O Co G 7/6 HIL 
V Disc, Broadcast and records DAV FLETCHER. 
Brownskin Mama/Hey Daddy... Tem N 4/6 TRA Concert records... DAV 
ONANO, SHARKEY. HERMAN, WOODY. 
Wash It Clean/Off Steam IN 10/-  HIL V Disc, Broadcast and Concert records DAV 
Pizza Boogie/Bourbon Street... Cap N 9/- HIL HAMPTON, LIONEL. 
I’m Satisfied/Over Waves me Soe “xs Cap N 9/- HIL V Disc and Concert records Ss DAV 
BLYTHE, JIMMY. J.A.T.P. 
Several E s HIL Vols 6-13 and Broadcasts ... Ss DAV 
CHICAGO FOOTWARMERS. 
My Girl/Sweet Clean... ARCO 9/- HIL (continued on page 24) 
° 
Jor your Jazz Library. 
PHOTOGRAPHS— INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New Readers— SHEET MUSIC— 
Louis Armstrong - Sidney Bechet 6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 6/- Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Baby Dodds Duke Ellington 3 -3/9 Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy Bolden’s Blues. 
— woe or — — each lot post free. The Crave. The Naked Dance, Frog-l-More Rag. 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. 


10d. each plus 2d. postage. 
3/4d. for any four, post free. 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—1/9 per Copy, post free. 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Articles - Discography - Photos. 
1/9 per copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—E£dited by Chas. Delaunay. 
15/6 per year. 
Back Issues 9d. per copy, post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1950. 
Limited supply only—I5/6 each, post free. 


J.J. Publications, 28, Ladbroke Square, 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 
7/6 for 12 issues. 
Trial Copy - 6d. post free. 
(we can now accept ads. for insertion in the 
RECORD EXCHANGE. Rates: 1 Page (80 lines) 
25/-; 4 Page (40 lines) 15/-) 


Assorted U.S, Jazz Magazines—Profusely Illustrated 
Two for 2/3d., post free. 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published monthly by New Orleans Jazz Club. 
1/3d. per Copy, post free. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 
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If You Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 
3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating ‘‘ Jazz Notes ’’) 
4issues ~- 7/6, Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and Foreign 
Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines = 2/6d, post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly: in Beunos Aires, 
1/6 per Copy, post free. 
Trial Copy = 10d. post free. 


London, W. 11. 


> 


(continued from page 23) 


JONES, RICHARD M. 

West End Biues/Boy In Boat 

Sugar Foot S./Muscleshoal 
JONES COLLINS ASTORIA 8. 

Damp Weather /Tip Easy . 
KENTON, STAN. 

V Disc, Broadcast and Concert records 
KRUPA, GENE. 

V Disc and | 
KONITZ, 

Unissued records 
MILLER, GLENN. 

V Disc, Broadcasts and Concerts 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 

Michigan Water/Naked Dance 

LP Vols |, 2 
MOTEN, BENNIE K.C. ORCHESTRA. 

Band Box Shuffle/Vine Street Blues 
MUSICAL STEVEDORES. 

Happy 
N.O. BLUES BAND. 

Big Blues /Small Blues 
N.C. OWLS. 

That's Plenty/New Twister 
OLIVER, KING. 

Oiga/(McKinney) ... 

Snag It, Sugar 

4 in Bruns. Album 

Crazy Blues |Home Again 

Dangerous Blues Roya! Garden 
150 COLLECTORS’ ITEMS. 

Send s.a.e. for list 
ORY, KID 

Didn't He Ramble Maryland mas 
PAPA CHARLIE JACKSON. 

Lost John/Look For Women 
PARKER WITH STRINGS. 

Vols | and 2 
PARKER SMALL GROUPS. 

Many Unissued 
PETERSON, OSCAR. 

Many Studio records ; 
RAINEY CITY JAZZ BAND. 

Yellow Dog Ostrich Walk 

Careless Love/Workingman 

Panama/Temptation Rag .. 
RICH, BUDDY. 

Broadcasts records 
RIVERBOAT JAZZ. 

4 in Bruns. Album 
ROBINSON, JIM (Sam Morgan). 

Mobile Stomp Step On Gas 
ROYAL ROOST 

Parker, Dameron, Miles, etc. 
SMITH, BESSIE. 

Cold In Hand/St. Louis... 

Cold In Hand/Good Old Wagon 

St. Louis from film 2 disc sé 
SPANIER, MUGGSY. 

V Dises, Broadcasts and Concerts 
TATUM, 

Stardust 

Anything For You .. 
THE JAZZ SCENE. 

Set of 6 12-in. discs 
TEAGARDEN, JACK. 

V Dises, Broadcasts and Concerts 
TRUMBAUER, FRANK. 

Cryin’ All Day/Jap. Sandman 
WADE, JIM/WYNNW, AL. 

Gates Blues/Parkway Stomp 
WALLER, FATS. 

V Disc and Soundtrack records ... 

London Suite, 3 discs 
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Ses 
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Orig. Dubs 


Paswonky/How Y'a Baby HMVS N 10/6 TRA 
N Cheatin’ On Me/Oh Frenchy HMVS N 10/6 TRA 
N 20/- = HIL Clarinet Mar./Winter Weather HMVS N 10/6 TRA 
Jitterbug Waltz/Abdulla ... i N 8/6 TRA 
N HIL Hail. Things Look Rosy/Taint HMV E 6/- TRA 
Many Deletions HMV E ROB 
DAV WATERS, ETHEL/JOHNSON, JAMES P. 
Handy Man/Do What You Do ... .Ed N 10/- 
DAV WHITE, JOSH. 
v Discs 
wind WIGGS, JOHNNY. 
S DAV Ultra ‘Temple In Sky NO N 6/- TRA 
WiITTWER, JOHNNY. 
N ic - HIL Ace In Hole/2 Kinds People JM 9/- HL 
N 60 - MOO 
N 10/- RIL WANTEDS. 
N 10/- HIL BAKER, BELLE. 
Any English Issues HMV €E S/T DAY 
N HIL BANKS, BILLY. 
Any ... Vo E LAN 
BOWLLY, AL. 
N A HIL Any early issues HMV E S/T DAV 
N 10 - HIL CAMBELL, THE REV. 
N 45/- MOO Any .. FLO 
COLOMEO, “RUSS. 
E Any English Issues DAV 
E HiL BING. 
Any early BrE E S/T DAV 
HIL ELLINGTON, DUKE. 
Down Carolina Lane CoE E LAN 
N 86 TRA GATES, THE REV. 
Any . FLO 
N 46 TRA GOSPEL SONGS. 
Any unissued in England FLO 
Ss DAV HORNE, LENA. 
V Disc or rare issues E S/T DAV 
Ss DAV FLETCHER. 
E DAV 
DAV JAZZ RECORDS AND BOOKS. 
Send List WAR 
—" THE REV. 
N TRA E FLO 
LAMOUR, DOROTHY. 
Early or rare Any E S/T DAV 
s DAV MEMPHIS JUG BAND. | 
Kansas City Moan ie RZ E S/T HIL 
N 45/ MOO Sugar HMV E S/T HIL 
N 12/6 TR MOLE — 
A An E 9/- HAR 
CoE E Ss DAV 
N - Early Issues HMV E S/T 
N HIL .M. 5. 
N - HIL Any ... me An v HA 
RUSSELL, LUIS. 
DAV Many LAN 
On Revival Day PaE E S/T HIL 
N 4/6 HAR Doctor Blues ss PaE E S/T HIL 
N 4/6 HAR Feelin’ The Spirit ... PaE E S/T HIL 
Muggin’ Lightly... PaE E S/T HIL 
$ DAV SMITH, BESSIE. 
Christmas Ball S/T 
S DAV Hard Drivin’ Papa st nq 
Keep It Yourself... 
N 7/- TERRY, SONNY. 
Harmonica/Washboard Breakdown HIL 
E 10/- HIL SOPHIE. 
PaE E 
Ss DAV WILLIAMS, \CLARENCE. 
10/- TRA Whoop, It Up PaE E 9/- HAR 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Davis, 18 Somerset Terrace, 
Dukes Road, London, W.C.1. 
FLO: R. B. Fiowil, Barlby Hall, Barlby, 

Nr. Selby, Yorks. 
HAR: A. —. Hare, 2 Coral Road, Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheshire. 


DAV: F. 


HiL: —B. Hill, 101 Churchill Road, Bordes- ROB: W. B. Roberts, 61 North Saughton 
ley Green, Birmingham, 9. Road, Edinburgh, 12. 
LAN: J. W. Langmead, 162 Peverell Park TRA: Sinclair Traill, 28 Ladbroke Square, 
Road, Plymouth. London, W.11. 
R. Moore, 92 Philipsburgh Avenue, WAR: W. H. Warren, 106 Cambridge 


MOO : 
Fairview, Dublin, Eire. 


GREETINGS FOR CHRISTMAS 
and The NEW YEAR from 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN JAZZ BAND 
and A. P. Silk—Manager. 


8, Otley Drive, Ilford, Essex. 


Street, Norwich, Norfolk. 


Sincere Greetings for 
Christmas & the New Year 


from 
TED and ALAN 
and members of 


The Crantord Jazz Club. 


MIKE DANIELS 
and his DELTA JAZZ MEN 


Wish all their friends a very Happy 


Christmas and New Year. 
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Overseas Jazz Collectors ! 


Not only Prompt, but Expert and Safe — Jazz Record Export 
Parcels sent Tax Free to any part of the world. We employ one 
of the leading Record Export Companies to pack and despatch 
our Parcels. Risk of Breakage—out of the question—We use 
Wooden Boxes. 


Jazz Collectors at Home! 


We never try to sell you more than you can afford — High 
pressure Salesmanship is un-necessary—We always have the Discs 
you want at a price you can meet. All Labels--Foreign and Rare—- 
State your requirements. See our other advert in this Magazine 
for examples of the Hundreds of Discs in stock. 


We apologise for our premature announcement (contained in the November 
“J.J.”) of ‘Jazz Directory —Vol. 4’, which, in fact, will not be available until 
late in December. This was due to a mistake in the date given by the publisher. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 


TEMple 2315. 


Ohe Jazz Store in the Heart of London. 


And at COLLET’S BOOKSHOP, 36, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
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RECORD SOCIETY 
28a, Finchley Rd., London, N.W.8 


To all collectors of the real jazz 
We offer seasonal greetings in the 
BEST TRADITION 
Gift 


with these 
Re GEORGE LEWIS 


suggestions for Christmas 


Mama Dont Allow / Willie The Weepert A 94 
Yaaka Hula / Burgundy St. Blues A% 
Willie The Weepert/Sheik of Araby A 97 
Ole Miss/Bugle Boy March § A 98 
Pallet on the Floor/Martha ... i 
2°19 Blues/Jerusalem Blues AA 100* 


* 12 inch Record 8/6 

+ These are different recordings 

gfe a masterpiece. Congratulations on the best New 
Orleans March ever recorded.’’—-Charles Payne Rogers. 


& THE HISTORY OF JAZZ 


by REX HARRIS. 


The perfect introduction to New Orleans. 


Straight Couplings S1 to S5 
Automatic Couplings S1-A to S5-A 
BRITISH 
.BUNK JOHNSON’S 
ORIGINAL SUPERIOR BAND 

Panama/Down By The River JMB 8 
Moose March/Weary Blues JMB 9 


TRADITION IN JAZZ 


43 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Ltd., Pelsall, Staffs. 


Sincere Greetings 
to all our friends everywhere. 


Make it a RECORD Christmas 
and New Year at 


- Complete Stocks of ALL LABELS - 
Every Type of Reproducing Equipment 
Television & Radio in a Wide Range of Prices 


- Musical Instrument Specialists - 
Expert Repair Service. - - 


HESSYS 
18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. I. 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


CALL GUR MAIL ORDER 
AT YOUR DISPOSAL. 


IF YOU CAN'T 
DEPARTMENT IS 


Visit Foyles Records Dept. 


* FOR. RECORDS * 


Foyles Gramophone Records 
dept. is one of the largest 
and best-equipped_ record 


in London. 


TEMPO 
PARLOPHONE 


showrooms 


HMV 

COLUMBIA 

JAZZ COLLECTOR | ESQUIRE 
MELODISC | MANOR 


and all other makes. 


W & G FOYLE LTD 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


: 
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